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British Chemical Trade 


THE condition of British chemical industry, which, 
under ordinary conditions, would be largely dealt with 
in a special Spring Number, calls at present for only the 
briefest description. The stagnation which suddenly 
set in during the autumn, following a period of excep- 
tional activity, still remains, and for the moment the 
arrest of business seems general. Although the recovery 
which for weeks past has been confidently expected is 
delayed, business houses continue to hope that a revival 
is near. In maintaining this attitude we think they 
are following a sound policy, and events may soon 
justify it. The causes of the depression are general, 
and in no sense specially associated with chemical 
industry and trade. The nation’s spending capacity 
appears to be temporarily exhausted, and some little 
time must elapse before it is restored. It is, however, 
certain that presently trade will begin to move again, 
and the firms best prepared for it will get their reward. 
There are at least some consolations in the case. 
Unhealthy speculation has ceased, and the speculator 


who flourished during the war has practically dis- 
appeared. When, therefore, trade returns, it will 
come to the well-established firms of repute ; it will be 
stable trade, and it will grow. Although the present 
conditions are difficult there is an undertone of quiet 
confidence, which in itself is an asset. It is the spirit 
which carried us successfully through the darkest 
days of the war, and it is the spirit which alone, can 
carry us through now. Whatever we may think of 
ourselves, there is no doubt what other nations think 
of the commercial stability of this country, and the 
developments of trade that lie ahead. Everywhere 
abroad there is complete faith in our future ; if this 
faith is only maintained at home and labour and capital 
pull together, and all classes settle down to steady work, 
the one real remedy, revival is assured, and it will be 
healthy and permanent. That, perhaps, is the best 
message that can go out from British chemical industry 
to the world it serves. 





An American Estimate 
THE review by Mr. O. P. Hopkins, an American writer, 
of the chemical industry and trade of England (which 
we reproduce this week from The Journal of Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry) is a well-informed and 
comprehensive statement of the position. The figures 
regarding imports and exports are those for the year 
1919—a period of exceptional activity. Allowance 
must be made for the writer’s omission to deal with 
current conditions, but his statement brings the case 
as near to the position to-day as was possible. It is 
pleasant to find this American view so generous in its 
estimate of our future, but occasionally it may seem too 
favourable. ‘‘ Optimism as to the future ”’ is not quite 
the dominant note in the dyestuff industry to-day ; 
concern as to the present is more familiar. 

As to the full recovery of our heavy chemical trade, 
there is, indeed, well-founded confidence, but again the 
writer is speculating r rather when he confidently pre- 
dicts that, given suitable backing by the Government, 
England will eventually become self-sufficient in fine 
chemicals, and even a factor in the foreign trade in 
specialities. Everyone will hope, however, that the 
prediction may be fulfilled, and everyone will agree 
with the confession that ‘‘ although the names of 
Englishmen are identified with the discovery of many 
of the chemicals so commonly used to-day, the com- 
mercial development was usually left to the Germans, 
a fact that was bitterly realised after hostilities began,”’ 
As regards the dyestuff industry the writer dismisses 
any immediate prospect of extensive imports into the 
United: States of British made dyes (it being, as he 
says, generally admitted that greater progress has been 


made to date in the States), but he thinks that eventu- 


ally, with support from the Government and an 
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assured market in the colonies, the British dyestuff 
manufacturer must become a formidable opponent in 
the impending struggle. 





The Trend of Nitrate Prices 


A suRVEY of the nitrate of soda industry is interesting 
at the present time, for the usual spring period of 


heavy consumption in Europe should now be in full 
swing. The prevailing trade slump, however, has 
been no respecter of industries, and nitrate producers, 
who some 12 months ago were more or less unanimous 
in their prediction of prosperity, are in most cases 
viewing the future rather dubiously. The main 
trouble would seem to be the very heavy stocks 
of nitrate which are still being carried, and some of 
which are being liquidated by speculative holders at 
a very low price per quintal. The greater portion of 
the stocks will, of course, have to be carried over to 
next season, and much must depend upon the price 
which will be fixed in May by the producers’ association 
for the period from next June to the following March. 
In June, 1920, a scale was fixed with prices rising up 
to 17s. 3d. per quintal; but it is common knowledge 
that resales have recently been effected at 12s. 6d. 
and under. 


However, from the producers’ standpoint, a good 
feature of the present situation is the formation of a 
combination among the holders of nitrate stocks. 
This is the best safeguard against a breakdown in the 
market ; moreover, it would enable the producers 
to discuss the situation with a solid body of buyers 
controlling practically all existing channels of distribu- 
tion other than those in the United States. The 
Chairman of the Rosario undertaking appears to be 
hopeful that the present difficulties will soon disappear, 
for the synthetic ammonia produced in Germany will 
be largely absorbed by the requirements of that 
country ; and, no doubt, a considerable quantity of 
nitrate could be used in addition were it not for the 
obstacles interposed by the German Government for 
the protection of its home-produced fertilisers. As 
consumers, Holland and Belgium, it is said, promise 
well, but France is less responsive. It must be 
remembered, however, that Central Europe offers 
considerable scope as Germany used almost exclusively 
to supply this market. Curiously enough, nitrate 
producers appear to have little concern as regards the 
competition of sulphate of ammonia recovered from 
coal distillation. Their line of argument is that 
sulphate labours under a disadvantage in that, after 
a certain stage in the growth of the cereal or other 
plant, it is too slow in its effect to be of any great 
value. 

A remarkable proposal has been made by the German 
Nitrogen Syndicate to the British Sulphate of Ammonia 
Federation. The effect of this is that the Federation 
and other groups of nitrogen producers should pay 
Germany a large sum of money in cash, in consideration 
for which Germany would agree greatly to reduce her 
exports of nitrogen for next season. The Federation 
at a meeting last week unanimously rejected the 
German offer, and decided under no circumstances to 
be parties to any payment toGermany. It is unfortu- 


nate that the zealous attitude of the nitrate producers 
during the past year has caused something in the nature 
of a surfeit of supplies. As no one could have antici- 
pated the present trade inactivity, however, it can be 
well understood that the demand was over-estimated at 
a time when the future looked full of promise. 


The Training of Travellers 


THE contribution from ‘‘ Cosmos ”’ which we publish 
to-day concerning the training of scientific, technical 
and commercial travellers by German chemical and 
dyestuff firms will recall to British traders experiences 
they often complain of. Our correspondent, who has 
an intimate personal knowledge of the subject, explains 
the typically thorough methods of training which those 
engaged as representatives of German firms have to 
undergo, and which supply a rather painful contrast 
to the haphazard methods followed in this country. 
The view that Germany’s success in chemical industry 
is due to the superiority of her chemists is now exploded; 
our weakness has been the failure to exploit commercially 
the results of our chemists’ work. Not only has the 
German manufacturer been ready to take risks in 
commercialising scientific discoveries, but he has made 
a science too of the processes of sale and advertisement. 
The training of travellers illustrates the method. 

The German traveller is not merely sent out with 
samples to be sold as best he may ; he is a responsible 
representative of the firm specially trained to advise 
customers on the scientific, technical, or commercial 
aspects of business. That this training enormously 
adds to his value inquiries among customers will readily 
show, and we have heard recently some rather severe 
comments on the occasional absence of such training 
in the case of British travellers. Ifacomplete compari- 
son could be made probably it would show that, as 
usual, we are not quite so bad as we are sometimes 
represented, but undoubtedly there is room for improve- 
ment. Now that so much attention is being given to 
improved technical training in every branch of industry 
there is an opportunity for emphasising the need of 
better and more thorough training on the commercial 
side. The chemical and dyestuffs industry is large 
enough to be treated separately in this matter, and a 
course of lectures on the qualifications of a commercial 
representative might be a start towards some scheme 
for providing the necessary training, or at least towards 
laying down the first principles for the guidance of 
firms employing travellers. 





New Acid Processes 


THE reference published in THE CHEMICAL AGE of 
January 29 to new processes by a British chemist for. 
the production of H, Gamma, and other acids, has 
attracted an immense amount of interest. Inquiries 


have been received from leading manufacturing firms 
in this country, the United States and elsewhere, who 
have been put in communication with the inventor. 
Certain German concerns were so much interested, 
we are informed, that they sent two representatives to 
this country to investigate the matter and make cer- 
tain propositions. Those responsible for the processes, 
however, have decided to consult with British dye- 
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stuff manufacturers with the idea of forming a group. 
For this purpose it has been arranged to hold a pre- 
liminary meeting at an early date, and any manufac- 
turers interested are invited to send their names to 
Messrs. Temple, Gothard & Co., incorporated account- 
ants, 4-6, King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 2, for particu- 
lars. We ourselves, of course, express no opinion on 
the merits of the processes, but it is stated, in a letter 
which appears on page 355, that the claims of the 
inventor have been thoroughly investigated by a high 
authority, and have been found to be fully justified. 
It will be noticed that the processes cover the H, 
Gamma, Napthionic and Dianisidine series and other 
coal tar intermediates. 





Canada and Britain . 
AN interesting incident illustrating the plea we published 


last week from Professor Waddell for the closest 
possible relations between Great Britain and Canada 
may be recorded. The other day a Canadian visitor 
called at THE CHEMICAL AGE office with a sample of 
very finely divided clay, of which there are considerable 
deposits in British Columbia, and stated that United 
States firms are anxious to secure the supplies. This, 
we gather, is not at all to the taste of our Canadian 
brethren, who feel that American commercial influence 
is already sufficiently strong in the Dominion, and 
would welcome much closer attention to its natural 
resources by British firms. In this particular case the 
owners of the deposits are anxious to give British firms 
a chance before selling to United States firms. The 
samples left with us have been submitted to a com- 
petent expert for analysis, which shows the material 
to be a high quality clay, suitable for colloidal purposes, 
and possessing a remarkably low impurity content. 

Our visitor remarked that he called on THE CHEMICAL 
AGE because, having read Mr. F. E. Weston’s article on 
Colloidal Clay in Soap, which appeared in our issue of 
January 17, 1920, he thought our readers might be 
interested in the matter. Incidentally, it may be 
added that we have in hand further articles by Mr. 
Weston, which describe some equally interesting 
results, and which will shortly be published. 





Rewards for Inventors 


AN experienced works chemist, in reference to a note 
in our issue of February 26 (p. 254) on “‘ Rewards for 
Inventors,’”’ points out that this applies to inventors 


who are assisted by public funds, and pleads for more 
general assistance to all inventors who may have some- 
thing of national value to offer. The following instance 
is interesting. “‘ Some time ago,” he states, “ I con- 
ceived an idea which I thought might be of use. In 
a small way and with some prehistoric tools I demon- 
strated its practicability. Next I tried to get help on 
a large scale, but failed. So certain was I of its 
practicability that I patented it, at the same time 
doing all I could to secure it for the national interest. 
Knowing that the particulars would be published, as 
patents are, I tried to get other countries to take it up. 
Two of these accepted without asking any questions. 
Germany (or what was Germany before the partition 


of Europe) answered ‘ We are quite ready to 
operate with you and enter into negotiations. Please 
send further particulars.” The manager who signed 
this was described as ‘ Doctor’; I need say no more 
on that point. If my anticipations are justified, the 
Germans will have these goods abroad very shortly 
and our people will be wondering how they are pro- 
duced, and produced so cheaply.’’ We cannot judge 
from our own knowledge of the merits of this particular 
case, but it reads rather like the old story of British 
commercial indifference to new ideas. 


co 
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| nium Alloys,” by S. L.|| 

|  Archbutt. 
31 | Concrete Institute: ‘‘ Stresses | 296, Vauxhall Bridge 


| in Structural Steel,’ by S. | 
Bylander. 7.30 p.m. 


Road, London. 


| Society of Chemical Industry | Manchester. 
(Manchester Section) : ‘‘ Sul- 
phuric Acid during the War 
Period,” by H. J. Bailey. 
7.30 p.m, 

| The North of England Institute 

of Mining and Mechanical 

Engineers : General Meeting. 


ht 


Newcastle-on{Tyne. 


2 p.m, 

2 | The Institution of British The College of 
| Foundrymen : “ Safety inthe Technology, Man 
| Equipment of Foundries,’’ by chester. 
| A. R. Bartlett. 4 p.m. 

+ | Society of Chemical Industry Burlington House, 


(London Section). 8 p.m, 

5 | Hull Chemical and Engineering 
Society : Presidential Address | 
| by Mr. R. A. Bellwood. 

6 | Society of Public Analysts : 
Papers by F. G. H. Tate, J 


Piccadilly, London 
The Metropole, West 
Street, Hull. 


Burlington House, 


Piccadilly, London 


| W. Pooley; J. L. Lizius; 
| T. F. Harvey, S. Back; 
| %. Mallaneh. 8 p.m. | 
6 | Faraday Society: Institution | = 
| of Mechanical Engineers : 
Iron and Steel Institute: | 
| Institute of Metals: Joint | 


general discussion on “‘ The 
Failure of Metals under | 
Internal or Prolonged Stress.” | 
7 Chemical Society: Lecture by 
| Dr. F. W. Aston. 8 p.m. 
11 | RoyalSociety of Arts : ‘‘ Recent | 


Burlington House, 
Piccadilly, London 
John Street Adelphi, 


| Applications of the Spectro- | London. 
| scope and the Spectropho- 
| tometer to Science and In | 
| dustry,” by S. J. Lewis 
II Royal College of Science for | Royal College of 


Ireland: Chemical Associa- Science, Dublin. 
| tion: ‘‘ Carbon Sub-Oxide,”’ 


| by N. MacNeill. 4.30 p.m. 





Books Received 
A TEXT-BoOoK OF DYE CHEMISTRY. By Dr. Georg Von 
Georgievics and Dr. Eug. Grandmougin. London: Scott, 


Greenwood & Son. Pp. 560. 30s. net. 

CHEMISTRY OF PULP AND PAPER MAKING. By Edwin Suter- 
meister. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., London : 
Chapman & Hall, Ltd. Pp. 479. 36s. net. 
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Recent Progress in Rubber Chemistry and 


Technology—(IV) 
By Dr. Philip Schidrowitz 


Mixing Ingredients (Fillers, etc.) 

A number of fillers of a novel and distinctly useful charac- 
ter have been introduced within the last few years ; indeed, 
of some of them it may be said that their use has made the 
production of entirely new types of rubber, and conse- 
quently of new design and methods in (for instance, the tyre 
industry) important branches of manufacture possible. 


**Carbon Black ’’ 

A number of extremely finely divided “‘ blacks,”’ of which 
the highest grade is “ gas black”’ (or carbon black) pro- 
duced by the incomplete combustion of the natural gases 
in the Pittsburgh region, and other grades made from oils 
by similar methods, are now available, and it iscontended 
that the remarkable toughening effect which materials of 
this class bring about is due to their finely divided con- 
dition. According to Wiegand,* the surface developed 
by gas black per cubic inch of pigment compared with 
barytes (a particularly coarse filler) is as 2,000,000 to 30,000. 
According to the same author, the capacity for storing 
work of a mixing and the degree of union or bond between 
the filler and the rubber is dependent on the size of the 
particle. The black (pneumatic) tyre treads and solid 
tyres which are now much in evidence are made with con- 
siderable profortion (up to 25 to 30 per cent.) of fillers of 
this class. 

Colloidal Clays 

Still more recently highly colloidal clayst have been 
introduced to rubber manufacturers for similar purposes, 
apparently with considerable success ; indeed, if the size 
of the particle is the relevant factor one may expect some 
remarkable results ; according to a private communication 
the average particle diameter of a colloidal clay may be 
as small as 7ouu, and therefore quite invisible to direct 
microscopic observation. Among other new fillers which 
have been tried and are apparently used on a fair scale are 
glue, various salts of oleic acid, and a number of waste 
materials, such as ground leather. 


.Manufacture of Tyres 

Something like 70 per cent. of the total crude rubber pro- 
duction, 7.e., about 270,000 tons, is used by the tyre industry, 
and in view of its vast extent, it is not surprising that the 
greater part of technical rubber research has been in con- 
nection with the latter. New types of compounding 
ingredients, novel methods of using and applying the cotton 
fabrics built into pneumatic tyres, radical variations of 
design, much work, particularly in connection with the 
difficult problems associated with the vulcanising of solid 
tyres, the prevention of “‘creeping,’’ all these, and a host 
of other matters, have been the subject of work of an army 
of chemists, physicists and engineers. 


Single and Double Process Covers 

On the whole it may be said that the trend of manufacture 
is of types with single treads in the direction of the “ single ”’ 
process. In the latter the tyre is built up asa whole and vul- 
canised outright, that is, in a single processinamould. In 
the “ double ” process method the body of the tyre is semi- 
cured in a mould, and the tread, after being tightly wrapped 
with cloth on a drum furnished with the desired design and 
also semi-cured under these conditions, is applied to the 
body and the process is completed by again wrapping and 


curing in open steam. The advantages of the double 
process are that it permits of the handling of a larger 
number of tyres, requires fewer costly moulds, and facili- 
tates the moulding of treads of a complicated nature. The 
single process, however, appears to yield a somewhat 
superior article—where it can be used—as the complete cure 
is carried out in one operation and under heavy pressures. 


Smooth and Broken Treads 

At a time not so many years ago, the theory prevailed 
that a tyre provided with a smooth tread had a longer life 
and was generally better than a tyre fitted with a tread 
broken up by means of grooves, corrugations or raised 
designs, but the bulk of present-day goods are now designed 
with treads showing more or less complicated patterns. 
As regards non-skidding such treads are undoubtedly much 
to be preferred; but it must be added that some of the 
intricate designs now observable would scarcely have been 
practicable were it not for the great improvement in tyre 
rubbers which research in connection with materials and 
curing methods has made available. 


Tyre Canvas 

The tyre industry uses, roughly, 1 lb. of cotton fabric 
for every 3 lbs. of rubber, and it is obvious, therefore, that 
economic or technical questions bearing on its production 
and manufacture are of prime importance to the tyre in- 
dustry. For the best classes of “‘ fabric ’’ (as the ordinary 
canvas used is termed) a high grade, long-staple* cotton is 
essential, but owing to the ravages of the boll-weevil in the 
Sea Islands (the West Indies and certain islands off the 
coasts of the United States), the supply of this grade has, 
within the last two or three years, fallen woefully short of 
the demand; indeed, a regular famine in this market 
caused a temporary rise in price of a phenomenal character. 
The situation has in part been met by the increasing supply 
of Egyptian ‘‘ Sea Island ”’ qualities, but it is to be hoped 
that the energetic steps which have been taken by American 
rubber manufacturers to develop fresh plantations in suit- 
able districts will find their counterpart in similar efforts 
on the part of manufacturers within the British Empire, 
for a shortage of ‘‘ long staples ” might spell calamity. 

Cord and Fabric Tyres 

The ordinary material used in pneumatic covers was, 
until quite recently, a closely-woven fabric, which, with a 
view partly to obviate frictional effects between warp and 
weft, partly to protect it against the destructive action of 
moisture, heat and oxidation, and partly to secure intimate 
adhesion between the material and the rubber layers, is 
‘“ spread ” with a rubber solution, or calender-“ frictioned’”’ 
with dry sheet. The difficulties associated with the covering 
of every individual thread with rubber by these methods are 
considerable and not always entirely successful, and with 
a view to overcoming them and for other reasons, the so- 
called ‘‘cord’”’ fabric has been introduced, and in the 
United States, particularly, is already used on a consider- 
able scale. The “ cord ” substantially consists of a material 
which is all warp, generally of a heavy or coarse character 
(compared with ordinary canvas), held together by widely 
spaced, very thin weft threads. The radical differences 
between “cord” and “fabric ’’ materials are clearly 
shown in Fig. 1. The strength of the cord is obviously in 





* Loc. cit. 
+ India Rubber Journal, February 28, 1920. 





* Cotton of which the original fibres possess a length of 1} in. 
or more. 
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one direction only, but this difficulty is readily surmounted 
by crossing the plies. The chief advantages claimed for 
the “cord ”’ are (1) there is no frictional effect between warp 
and weft and all strains run as they should, circumferen- 
tially and not laterally to the tyre ; (2) owing to the wide 
open weave it is comparatively easy, either by spreading, 
or frictioning, to surround each individual cord with rubber. 
It is probable, also, that a shorter staple cotton can be 
successfully employed in the ‘“cord”’ than in “ fabric,”’ 
and it is claimed that very large tyres (so-called “ giant ”’ 
sizes), suitable for heavy vehicles, cannot be produced unless 





Fic. I. 
FABRIC, Corb. 

the new method is applied. Against these arguments it 
may be pointed out that the initial strength of a closely- 
woven warp and weft fabric is probably considerably 
greater than that of the cord ; but no published data* are 
available on this point, or on the average life of small to 
medium size tyres of “cord” and “ fabric ” tyres respec- 
tively, built and tried under approximately comparable 
conditions. While ‘‘cords’”’ may ultimately be employed 
extensively for large sizes, it is by no means certain as yet 
that fabrics are on the road to extinction, and develop- 

ments in this connection will be awaited with interest. 

: ‘*Beaded’’ and ‘‘ Straight Side’’ Tyres _ : 
United States practice of late has been in the direction 
of developing the “‘ straight side ’’ as opposed to the ordinary 














Straight -Side Tyre. 


Beaded Edge Tyre. 





* Note.—Quite recently if has been stated that the life of the 
cord tyre is approximately double that of the fabric tyre, but such 
reports require confirmation (cf. India Rubber Journal, Feb. 5, 1921, 
p. 283). 





beaded edge method. In the latter the tyre is stiffened by 
and held to the rim by means of the bead in a manner known 
to all motorists. The “ straight side,”’ which, it is claimed, 
possesses greater resiliency on account of the relatively 
large air-cushion, and therefore enhanced life and comfort, 
is fitted by means of a disc and locking device and is stiff- 
ened by means of piano wires run round the base and set 
in a hard rubber composition. The characteristic differ- 
ences between ‘“‘ beads” and “ straight sides” are shown 
on the diagrammatic sectional sketch (Fig. 2). I have to 
express my best thanks to Mr. Sheperd, chief engineer 
of the Beldam Tyre Co., Ltd., for the latter, and to Mr. 
Felton, chief draughtsman of the same corporation, for the 
photographs from which Fig. 1 is reproduced. 
Rubber Sponges, Erasers, Ebonite and other 
Insulating Materials, &c. 

Few radically new departures are to be recorded in con- 
nection with goods other than tyres, but it is not without 
interest to note that, as a result of the war, great strides 
have been made by manufacturers in this country in the 
production of various qualities of sponges,erasers, ebonites, 
insulating materials (e.g., for magnetos) and so on, previously 
imported, mainly from Germany and America. The short- 
age of suitable insulating materials of the “ stabilite ”’ 
type was a serious matter at the beginning of the war, but 
British manufacturers and chemists showed in this, as in 
many other instances, that they were equal to the occasion. 





DOO 


Pooling of Dye-trade Interests 


H, Gamma, Napthionic and Dianisidine Series and other 
Coal Tar Intermediates 
To the Editor of THE CHEMICAL AGE 
Smr.—In your issue of January 29, 1921, you referred to 
the manufacture of dye intermediates by a new and improved 
process. 

We have been in communication with the inventor, who has 
signified his willingness to have his processes utilised for the 
benefit of the colour maker. We have caused the claims of 
the inventor to be thoroughly investigated by an independent 
authority of high standing, who reports that the products 
ate purer and much cheaper than those of any method or 
process known to him, and that in this and in all other respects 
the claims of the inventor are fully justified. 

Owing to the large number of enquiries the inventor has 
received from dye manufacturers, it is concluded that it would 
be to their mutual advantage if the interests of both parties 
were pooled. It has therefore been decided to organise a 
corporation, and any dye manufacturers who would care to 
participate in this scheme are invited to send their names to 
Messrs. Temple, Gothard & Co., incorporated accountants, 
4, 5 and 6, King Street, Cheapside, London, E.C.2, for 
particulars of the first preliminary meeting.— Yours, &c. 

72, Dyke Road, Brighton. S. W. LANE. 

March 14, 1921. 


—@Qqooo———— 


Broader Implications of Chemistry 
PROFESSOR FREDERICK Soppy, F.R.S., of Oxford, in the 
course of a lecture delivered before members of the Liverpool 
University Chemical Society, on the above subject, dealt with 
the position and prospects of modern chemistry. 

Speaking of current economics, he expressed the view that 
the doctrine of the mercantile economists was wrong. In his 
opinion, the real economist was the chemist. Under the 
present economic system, it was thought that commodities 
had to be exported, because our own people could not buy them. 
Warehouses to-day were bulging with commodities that were 
to be exported to find a common market, where money was to 
be had to pay for them. Scientific men had so increased pro- 
duction that it had brought the old system to an end, and if 
the present system were to continue it would end in war. In 
this country we had every single one of the requirements that 
made for economic prosperity in abundance, yet we had un- 
employment, and education and research were starved. 
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The Romance of Helium 


In these strenuous days the chemist is so absorbed in his 
endeavour to keep pace with scientific development that he 
has little available time for studying historical incidents. 
There is a good deal of romance associated with the discovery 
of most of the elements and with the foundation of many of 
our most thriving chemical industries; but the industrial 
chemist is mainly concerned with the present, and his know- 
ledge of the history of his art is usually on a par with his 
acquaintance with English history since the time of the Norman 
conquest. 

There are some instances, however, where the narrative of 
an important discovery is too full of interest to be dismissed 
casually. As an example, one may point to the story of 
helium as it has recently been portrayed by Mr. C. G. Abbott, 
of the Smithsonian Institute. Here we have a chemical ele- 
ment that was discovered in the sun, confirmed in the stars, 
recognised long after upon the earth, and finally turned to 
useful account in the great war. In August, 1868, the French 
astronomer Janssen journeyed to India to observe a solar 
eclipse, and by means of the spectroscope he found that 
conspicuous among the bright lines of the spectra were yellow 
lines which were mistaken for sodium. Janssen came to the 
conclusion that hydrogen is the most conspicuous of the 
prominence materials, but that the yellow line which had 
been attributed to sodium was slightly displaced from the 
position of the real sodium lines and must probably be the 
revealed characteristic radiation of a new chemical element. 

Lockyer and T’rankland confirmed the results of Janssen’s 
research and proved definitely that the yellow line could not 
be ascribed to the spectrum of any known terrestrial element. 
Frankland proposed for the new discovery the name of 
“helium,” and this name has been universally accepted for 
it. Much searching was done to find this new element upon 
the earth, but, until 1895, without success. In that year 
Ramsay made an examination of the gas given off on digesting 
with acid speciir’™s of Norwegian cJeveite. He found in this 
spectrum the conspicuous yellow line of helium as theretofore 
known in the sun. Associated with helium. he found also 
argon and other gases. Cleveite is a species of pitch-blende 
and is one of the ores of uranium. 

It was soon found that the gas helium was quite widely 
distributed upon the earth, though in minute quantities. It 
was present in other ores of uranium and in the gases given 
off by certain mineral springs, and was also to be found asso- 
ciated with natural gas in the gas wells of the United States, 
as well asin meteoric iron. The greatest efforts have been made 
to cause it to combine with other chemical elements. Every 
device known to science has been employed, but without 
success. No combinations whatever can be made between 
helium and any other known chemical elements. This is a 
property which it shares with some of the other rare gases 
discovered about the same time—argon, neon, xenon and 
others. A few years later radium entered into the story, and 
it was found that of the two stable products of its decom- 
position one was lead and the other helium, 

The fact that helium cannot be burned immediately at- 
tracted attention from the point of view of airships, but at 
the beginning of the war the gas had a value of about £350 per 
cubic foot, so that its application on a large scale appeared 
absolutely incapable of realisation. Attention, however, was 
turned to the gas wells of Texas and Oklahoma, which were 
found to yield o-9 per cent. of helium. Plants were con- 
structed to recover helium from the natural gas by means of 
liquefaction. As the temperature and pressure are properly 
adjusted and the temperature reduced, the natural gas first 
liquefies and then runs away; after this the nitrogen and 
oxygen which may be present, and so on with one after another 
of the various gases of which the mixture is composed, until 
at length helium stands alone. 

In this way it was found possible to recover about 60 per 
cent. of the helium in the mixture, so that a yield of about 
} per cent. was obtained from the original natural gases. Several 
large plants were operated by the Government in Texas for 
the recovery of helium, The matter was, however, kept a well- 
guarded secret. Even the name was hidden. Photographs 
of the plant taken were labelled ‘‘ argon ’’ manufactories. The 
idea was spread that the purpose of the experiments was to 


produce a new variety of poisonous gas for warfare, or a special 
variety of gasoline. All sorts of camouflage were adopted to 
prevent the enemy from learning the true purpose of the 
experiments. And as to the moral the concluding words of 
Mr. Abbott’s story may be quoted: ‘‘ It seems a far cry from 
the peaceful sun, 90,000,000 miles away, and the still more 
peaceful stars that dot the summer night, at more immeasur- 
able distances, to the Horrible war which has just been ended 
upon our little earth, but yet who knows when he goes about 
an investigation to increase the bounds of knowledge, however 
remote his subject may be from the ordinary walks of life, 
what applications the future may have in store for the results 
he gains ?”’ A. M. 
DDO-~ 





Muriate or Sulphate of Potash 


To the Editor of THE CHEMICAL, AGE 


Srmr.—The letter which appears in your issue of March 12th 
under the above heading, and signed by Mr. John Hughes, 
F.1.C., has been much appreciated by the writer of the article 
which appeared in your issue of February 26th in reference to 
this subject, but as Mr. Hughes has evidently underestimated 
the facts in order to be strictly impartial, it seems necessary 
to examine a few of the points which he has brought forward. 

Referring to the manurial trials which were carried out on 
potatoes by the Department of Agriculture in Ireland, Mr. 
Hughes points out that the difference of 5 cwts. per acre in 
favour of muriate of potash is not-sufficient to establish any 
great superiority, because, in accordance with Sir Daniel 
Hall’s estimate, 10 per cent. must be allowed for experimental 
error. If, however, all experiments were put to this extreme 
test very few proofs would be established, and as the science 
of manuring is presumably so inexact as to require an allowance 
of 10 per cent. for experimental errors, one must depend 
on the best evidence available. These trials which were 
carried out in Ireland over a period of six years on a great 
variety of soils, are the most extensive that have yet been 
made to compare muriate of potash with sulphate of potash, 
and they must therefore be accepted as the most reliable 
proofs. 

The results of these experiments were sufficient to convince 
the Department of Agriculture in Ireland that muriate of 
potash gives a better return on potatoes than sulphate of potash. 
For many years past the Irish Department has consistently 
recommended muriate of potash in their standard manurial 
dressings for potatoes, and since the average yield of potatoes 
in Ireland has been raised about 1 ton 4 cwts. during the past 
ten years, one cansafely infer that these recommendations prove 
satisfactory in general practice. Moreover, atthe present time 
with muriate of potash at 9s. per unit and sulphate of 
potash at 10s. 6d. per unit the superiority of 5 cwts. per 
acre means a gain of about {1 5s. per acre in favour of muriate 
of potash, -without reckoning the additional advantage due 
to the larger proportion of saleable potatoes. 

After stating that 10 per cent. must be allowed for experi- 
mental errors, Mr. Hughes seems rather inconsistent in bring- 
ing forward the experiments carried out at the West of Scotland 
College of Agriculture. These experiments were limited to 
a few trials carried out during one ortwoseasonsonly. They 
cannot therefore be put down as sufficient evidence against 
the results obtained from the extensive trials made in Ireland. 

The statement that potatoes grown with sulphate of potash 
are superior both in nutritive value and in cooking quality is 
not backed up by any convincing data. Nutritive value can be 
estimated only by actual feeding tests, and so far as the writer 
is aware, cooking quality has not yet been defined either 
in the kitchen or in the laboratory. 

For economic reasons sulphate of potash is used only to a 
limited extent for mixing purposes. Potash manure salts are 
for the most part used in the making of compound manures, 
The preference for muriate of potash or sulphate of potash for 
mixing purposes therefore resolves itself into a matter of unit 
prices. 

Mr. Hughes remarks very favourably on the value of potash 
salts on various crops, but in conclusion makes a very sweeping 
statement by saying that cereals can be produced more profit- 
ably without potash. The results of numberless experiments 
on wheat, oats and barley could be brought forward to confute 
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a _MANURING EXPERIMENTS ON Oats CARRIED OUT BY THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE IN IRELAND. 
Plot 1. Plot 2. | | Plot 4. Plot 5. 
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No Manure. 


| 
| 
| 
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I cwt. Sulphate 
of Ammonia. 


Plot 3. 
| I cwt. Sulphate 
of Ammonia. 
3 cwt. Superphos- 


I cwt. Sulphate 
of Ammonia, 
3 cwt. Super., 





3 cwt. Superphos- 
phate. 









































| | phate. 3 cwt. Kainit. 
AVERAGE YIELD PER STATUTE ACRE. 
Grain. | Straw. Cre. Straw.| Grain. | Straw. | Grain. | Straw. Grae. Straw. 
Average of eleven years, [90I-I9gII cewt. qr.| cwt. | cwt. qr.’ cwt. cwt.qr.| cwt. | cwt.qr| cwt. ewt. qr.|  cwt. 
(150 centres) 15 3 26 3 1 31 is i 30 2% oO | 36 22 2 39 
£ 8: d. i 82, a. bs. di A S050. £828. 
Average cost of Manures 013 8 oo 3 - 28% It 10 If 
Value of Crop less cost of Manures 6-13 6 a 2 4 a 53 | on7 % Sr 259 
this assertion, but as space is limited, only those givenin the viz., sodium chloride, in the absence of magnesia would have 


table above can be detailed here, 

These experiments were carried out for a period of eleven 
years, and on a great variety of soils. It will be noted that 
there is an average increase of approximately 4 bushels of 
grain due to potash manuring.—Yours, etc., FARMER, 


To the Editor of THE CHEMICAL AGE 
SiR.—It is regrettable that Mr. Hughes, in his otherwise useful 
letter pointing out the errors of fact and deduction in the 
article on the above subject, should have identified himself 
with the erroneous view that the magnesia in ordinary kainit 
exerts an injurious effect on the growing crop and that conse- 
quently kainit is best applied in the autumn. The magnesia 
in kainit is present as sulphate of magnesia, and this salt, so 
far from being harmful, has proved definitely beneficial to 
crop growth both in the classical experiments on wheat at 
Rothamsted and in Woburn trials, as well as in the most 
recent experiments on the continent. In the December issue 
of the Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture, Dr. Russell 
writes under the Rothamsted notes on manures: ‘A corre- 
spondent has asked whether the magnesium salts present in 
kainit are likely to be harmful or whether they might not 
exert some beneficial effect. For ordinary farm crops, and 
particularly mangolds, sulphate of magnesia is not harmful, 
and indeed it may exert a beneficial effect. This is shown in 
the Rothamsted experiments on wheat.’ Then follow the 
figures relating to the broadbalk wheat experiments where 

‘sulphate of magnesia gave for many years results as good as 
plot 13, supplied with sulphate of potash, although subse- 
queritly it fell behind considerably. Analysis shows that 
magnesia enabled the plant to obtain more potash from the 
soil than it would otherwise have done, and there is further 
evidence that magnesia enables the plant to make fuller use 
of the potash it is able to obtain.” 

At Woburn sulphate of magnesia has also been found to 
benefit the wheat crop. In 1916 by increasing the magnesia 
content of the soil from o.1 per cent. to 0.4 per cent. by appli- 
cations of sulphate of magnesia, amounting in the highest 
dressing to several tons per acre, half as much grain again and 
an equivalent increase in straw were obtained. 

In experiments carried out on the continent from 1917 to 
1919 the best yields of potatoes were obtained on 24 soils out 
of 39, by potash manures containing sulphate of magnesia. 

Further examples of the beneficial effect of sulphate of 
magnesia could be given, but the above will be sufficient to 
correct any wrong impression. The association of harmful 
properties with the magnesia in kainit arises from the fact that 
magnesia in the form of oxide and carbonate appear to be 
toxic above certain small minimum doses, but this does not 
apply to either sulphate of magnesia or chloride of magnesia. 

The relatively low effectiveness of kainit on potatoes, as 
compared with the muriate, and especially with the sulphate 
of potash so far as this country is concerned, is due not to its 
magnesia, which indeed may be definitely beneficial to the 
crop, but to the supply of the large amount of chlorides to 
which potatoes in common with certain other crops are sen- 
sitive. This affords the real justification for early application 
for such crops of all low-grade"potash fertilisers. Mr. Hughes’s 
suggestion not to apply potash associated with magnesia, 
owing to the loss of lime caused by the latter constituent, is 
virtually a recommendation to eschew all low-grade potash 
manures, as the larger amount of the other secondary salt, 


even a greater exhausting effect on the lime in the soil. 
Finally, it might be advisable to point out that Mr. Hughes’s 
standpoint as to the unprofitableness of potash for cereals 
requires considerable modification, neglecting as it does the 
highly remunerative results obtained from potash on sandy 
and chalky soils, especially with barley.— Yours, etc., 
March 16. CHEMIST, 


To the Editoy of THE CHEMICAI, AGE 


Smr.—On referring to the letter from ‘‘ Chemist,’”? which 
appears in your issue of March 12th in relation to Muriate of 
Potash versus Sulphate of Potash, I should like to add a few 
qualifying remarks. 

The claim put forward that the Rothamsted drainage figures 
showing the actual loss of lime due to sulphate of potash, have 
no value at all, as no corresponding muriate of potash figures 
are available, does not cover the assumption that calcium 
sulphate is not readily washed out of the soil. Although it 
can be shown that calcium sulphate is not freely dissolved in 
water, that fact does not prove very much in relation to soil 
conditions. It is apparent that calcium sulphate is rendered 
soluble in the presence of ammonium salts and other compounds 
in the soil, and according to the Rothamsted drainage figures, 
there is a very considerable loss of lime due to the use of 
sulphate of potash, and more particularly so from the 
use of sulphate magnesia. In addition to the more or less 
indefinite chemical interactions in the soil the conditions 
affecting the direct absorption of chlorides and sulphates by 
plants must also be considered, and in the absence of actual 
proofs relating to the influences at work in the soil, the advant- 
ages stated for muriate of potash can be put forward with as 
much show of reason as the corresponding claims for sulphate 
of potash. 

With regard to the influences affecting the soil organisms 
and higher plants, statement is made to the effect that muriate 
of potash is not safe to use under all soil and crop conditions. 
This assertion, however, will scarcely bear examination in view 
of the fact that the results from the most extensive experi- 
ments on all soils under widely different conditions generally 
show equally good, and in most cases better yields, from muriate 
of potash than from sulphate of potash. Furthermore, this 
fact disposes of the assertion that the chloride ion is definitely 
toxic to certain higher plants, and to soil micro-organisms. 

Concerning the use of sulphate of potash-magnesia, it has 
been claimed that this fertiliser may reasonably be expected 
to give a better result than other potash fertilisers on sandy 
and peaty soils. These soils, however, are notoriously 
deficient in lime, and as it has been shown that the salts of 
magnesia deplete the soil of lime to a greater extent than 
others, it is scarcely to be expected that they would be of 
advantage on peaty and sandy soils. If magnesia salts are 
really needed on the majority of ‘soils, it is re asonable to suppose 
that German kainit which contains a large amount of these 
salts, would give better results than muriate of potash, which is 
almost entirely free from magnesium salts. Theresults of practi- 
cally all experiments, however, point to the opposite conclusion. 

Although on certain restricted areas a small amount of 
magnesium salts may occasionally be beneficial, the evidence 
seems to show that a large amount of magnesium salts has an 
injurious effect on the growing crop. This fact was proved 
many years ago, and has not yet been disclaimed.—Yours,etc., 

KULTUR. 
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Distillation of Ammoniacal Liquor for the Manufacture 


of Liquor Ammonia 
By Wilfrid Wyld, F.C.S. 


Mr. Wyld brings together some useful points, both theoretical and practical, in connexion with the treatment of 


ammoniacal liquors. 


His article shows that developments in connexion with ammonia distillation plant have been 


comparatively slow as compared with other similar processes. 


Very little advance has been made during the past quarter 
of a century in the design of distillation and condensation 
plants, where crude ammoniacal liquor is the source of the 
ammonia, and concentrated liquor ammonia the final 
object. 

Considering the more rapid progress made in the dis- 
tillation and fractionation of tar products, one must ask the 
question, “ Why is so little data obtainable on the subject 
of ammonia distillation ? ” 

k In the first place, many distillation columns have been 
designed by the engineers, without consultation with the 
chemist, consequently inefficient plants have been built. 

The original method of distilling ammoniacal liquor was, 
as is well known, by means of iron cylindrical shells fired 
externally, but this method has now been dispensed with. 

Later, columns were arranged packed with coke, bricks 
or the like, and steam used in place of external heating. A 
much greater efficiency was consequently obtained. Cer- 
tainly, there was not the drawback of deep seals giving 
considerable resistance to the flow of the ammonia and steam 
vapours. 

Since the advent of the “‘ Coffey ”’ still, first used as the 
““ free” portion of the still, many designs have been placed 
on the market, all of which have some outstanding features, 
such as facilities for cleaning, a access for removal of the 
* bubbling ”’ hoods, &c. 

Decarbonation 

Generally little attention is given to the complete removal 
of the CO, and H,S from the gas liquor. As the presence 
of CO, takes up an equivalent of line, and moreover causes 
incrustation, with subsequent blockage of the chambers, 
conduits, &c., and seeing that de-carbonation can take 
place by simply preheating the liquor and spraying it into 
an empty column, it is surprising how few manufacturers 





Fic, 1. 


even examine the liquor entering the liming portion of the 
still. 

In connection with the de-carbonation of ammoniacal 
liquor contaming a large percentage of CO,, the writer 
conducted the following experiment :— 

Gas liquor was fed through a series of 2 in. coils arranged 
in a flue heated by producer gas to a temperature of 260°F., 
and the hot liquor was sprayed into an empty column 
maintained at 25lb. pressure, through three 14 mm. 
Korting sprays (Fig. 1) ; the liquor leaving the vessel con- 


tained mere traces of CO,, whereas the ammonia content 
practically all remained, which is of great importance in all 
liquor ammonia plants. 


Dip Pipe 


















































In many stills of recent design, the inventors appear to 
have aimed at a fairly deep seal with little regard to the 
theory or process. 

















FIG. 3. 


Many stills are constructed on the gas washer principle, 
with a seal of 2 in. or more, and some makers supply one 
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bubbling hood, whilst others arrange for 6 to 12, with vary- 

ing number of conduits for ingress and egress of the liquor. 
Comparing several well-known stills it is interesting to 

note the varying area occupied by the bubbling hoods :— 


Wilton . - 7 per cent. 
Colson «=... a eee eas cael ae i 
Davis & Walker’s 38 me 
Holmes 40 A 


Taking the latter, two-fifths of the area of the tray is 
obstructed by the hoods, making it necessary to employ 
larger units. 

Of course, the limit of distillation occurs when there is a 
saturated vapour present in the particular chamber, and 
sufficient steam must be used to carry the ammonia through 
the series of trays. 

We may assume that the maximum strength of the gas 
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New Design of Still 

My experience goes to prove the essential point is to 
sweep the surface of the liquor rather than cause the steam 
and ammonia to dip under the surface to a depth of 2 in. or 
3 in., for considerable re-absorption takes place, and extra 
steam is required to again eliminate the ammonia. 

In order to prove this theory, I arranged to lift the 
“ bubbling ’’ hoods of a still shown in Fig. 2, until part of 
the serrations were above the liquor and this resulted in a 
saving of 25 per cent. of steam, not only so, but the resis- 
tance to the flow of vapour was reduced to a minimum and 
a greater quantity of liquor could be dealt with without any 
priming taking place. 

I therefore designed the still as illustrated in Fig. 3. In 
this still, the serrated plates are adjustable and are usually 
fixed with the apex of the serration just out of the liquor. 
The steam thus sweeps the surface of the liquor in the 
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FIG. 4. 


is 15 times the ammonia content of the original gas liquor. 
This means that at least seven times the weight of steam 
to ammonia escapes to the condensers. A further amount 
equal to another 14 times the weight of ammonia dealt 
with is retained in the still, and runs away with the spent 
liquor. 

In other words, a weak ammoniacal liquor (say, I per 
cent. NH,) usually requires half its weight of steam, so 
that there is considerable dilution taking place, and an 
effluent low in ammonia is often due to this dilution rather 
than efficient working. 

It is of interest to note the regularity in the working of an 
ammonia still dealing with “‘ fixed ” and “ free ’? ammonia, 
in a single column consisting of 25 chambers (see Fig. 5), the 
dilution taking place at the lowest chamber being apparent. 


troughs, and also causes a movement of any suspended 
matter, thus preventing deposits and constantly exposing a 
fresh surface to the action of the steam. Moreover, a 
portion of the liquor overflowing the weirs is sprayed across 
the adjacent trough. 


Vacuum?Distillation | 

There are advantages obtained by working under a 
vacuum by reason of the partial pressure of ammonia in the 
vapour being decreased, and there is thus a greater tendency 
for the gas to be liberated. 

The rate at which ammonia is expelled is proportional 
to the difference in the two partial pressures. 

It is, therefore, evident that so long as the partial pressure 
of the ammonia in the liquor exceeds the partial pressure 
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of the ammonia in the vapour, the ammonia will be expelled 
from the solution. 

Very few stills on the market are workable under vacuum ; 
Scott, however, designed one for sulphate plants, but 
difficulties were experienced by blockage with lime, and his 
plant is rarely used where the “‘ fixed ’’ ammonia has to be 
recovered. 

In designing stills, the writer has kept in mind the effect 
of reduced pressure, and installations worked by him for 
many years were capable of running under a considerable 
vacuum and low cost in steam, in fact exhaust steam was 
the source. 

. Condensation 

In the system of distillation of ammoniacal liquor as 
described, the vapours leaving the top of the column consist 
of 80 to’85 parts of aqueous vapour, and 20 to 15 parts of 
ammonia. 

To remove the whole of the water in order to produce a 
dry ’’ ammonia gas the vapours are usually passed into 
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heaters (or condensers) containing a series of tubes through 
which the cold liquor travels on its way to the still; thus 


a double duty is performed by the heaters or heat-exchangers, 
i.€., the vapours are cooled and the raw liquor preheated. 

By thus cooling the vapours a considerable quantity of 
ammonia is condensed along with the water, with the result 
that about 40 per cent. of the original ammonia contents of 
the raw liquor has to be returned to the still for re-distil- 
lation, and a large amount of extra fuel is therefore necessary. 
The reason for the ammonia being condensed is due to the 
fact that the vapours are too rapidly brought down to 
below the temperature necessary for condensation of the 
aqueous vapour and to maintain the ammonia in the gaseous 
state. 

The vapour tension of ammonia being higher than that 
of water, by controlling the temperature of the vapour at a 
point slightly below the dew point, separation of the ammonia 
from the water is possible, and to accomplish this I proceed 
in the following manner :— 

Instead of feeding the heaters or heat exchangers with 


cold liquor, I supply them with liquor of a definite tempera- 
-ture, according to the percentage of ammonia present in the 
vapour, and in order to supply initial temperature to the 
raw liquor it is preferably heated by means of the hot 
liquor leaving the still on its way to the drain. To supple- 
ment the cooling of the vapours, further heat exchangers 
are fed with water or other media of a definite temperature. 

The economy to be obtained, therefore, depends on slowly 
cooling the vapour to the dew point (which of course differs 
for different mixtures) instead of rapidly cooling it below 
that temperature. 

Where, however, it is not essential for a dry ammonia 
gas to be produced, there is no necessity to remove all the 
water of condensation. 

From a series of large scale-experiments the results 
obtained were very encouraging, and further investigations 
might be made by anyone interested in the subject. 


The Design of Stills 

In designing a liquor ammonia plant, the object should be 
to arrange the condensing portion so that practically all 
condensates flow back by gravity to the distillation column, 
for there is, as is well known, always great difficulty in 
pumping ammonia solutions at temperatures near their 
boiling point. 

The sketch below, Fig. 4, shows an arrangement covering 
the ideas brought to notice above. 

The raw liquor is preliminarily heated by the spent liquor 
leaving the still and further heated by waste heat in a 
Green’s Economiser. 

The hot liquor is sprayed through Korting sprays into 
the column; where de-carbonation takes place, no steam 
being used. 

The fixed ammonia still is fed with exhaust steam. The 
lime is added by gravity in order to obtain a thick cream, 
instead of the usual weak milk of lime of about 12°Tw., 
as is usually the case where pumping is resorted to. 

In the cast-iron columns constructed of shallow sections 
having heavy flanges, precautions have to be taken upon 
first heating up, for fracture often occurs due to unequal 
expansion, and considerable time elapses before the whole 
column is thoroughly heated. 

I recommend therefore columns constructed of steel for 
the “‘ fixed’ portion of the still. 

With the stills illustrated in Figs. 1 and 3, very little 
delay was found to occur in preparing for distillation, no 
back pressure or vacuum having any detrimental effect on 
the working of the plant, either before or after commence- 
ment of distillation. 





DA>DD 
Netherlands Explosives Industry 
H.M, REPRESENTATIVE at The Hague states that the Nether- 
lands Government have introduced a Bill under the provisions 
of which the State will have the exclusive right to import 
manufacture and sell explosives in the Netherlands. This 
monoply is to be transferred to a company which will acquire 
the property of the only manufactory of explosives existing 
in the Netherlands ; and the State of the Netherlands will 


participate in the capital of this company to the extent of 
1,000,000 guilders. ‘There is only one gunpowder manufac- 
turing concern in the country, and its factories, at Muiden and 
Nieuwer-Amstel, which had existed since the 17th century, 
were threatened with extinction if the Government did not 
intervene. 

As the Government considered it their duty to preserve 
the existing industry it was intended that they and the exist- 
ing company should together erect a new company in which 
the State would have a preponderant control. The activities 
of the company would not be confined to the manufacture of 
gunpowder and explosives. The manufacture of a number 
of by-products, such as collodion, celluloid, artificial horn, 
&c., would be undertaken. 
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Reviews 
AMMONIA AND THE NITRIDES. By FE. B. Maxted. 
J. & A. Churchill, 1921. Pp. 116; 7s. 6d. net. 

In view of the interest now being taken in the question of 
synthetic ammonia, the publication of this interesting little 
book is very timely and should meet a distinct want. So 
far as the reviewer is aware, it is the only account in English, 
going into any detail as to the work of Haber and his pupils 
and subsequent researches on the synthetic ammonia process, 
which gives any description of experimental methods and 
apparatus employed. This section of the book, however, 
is confined entirely to the theory of the process and to small 
scale experiments, and does not in any way attempt to deal 
with manufacturing operations as conducted at works. It 
gives a fairly full account of the researches of Haber, Le 
Rossignol, Greenwood, Tamaru, Ponnaz and Van Oordt, as 
carried out at Karlsruhe some years before the war, but 
much of which was held over from publication till 1915. 
The author’s own experiments are also treated. 

The final chapter of the first section deals with the synthesis 
of ammonia at very high temperatures, a subject recently 
reinvestigated by Dr. Maxted. In this connection it may be 
interesting to mention that the late Lord Rayleigh once told 
the reviewer that in his work on the preparation of argon he 
had made a number of experiments, employing an are process 
for treating atmospheric nitrogen with excess of hydrogen in a 
similar manner to his well-known method for the preparation 
of argon from air. He found, employing quantities of electrical 
energy up to about 2 kw., that the quantity of free nitrogen 
entering into combination in the case of a mixture of nitrogen 
and hydrogen was about half the amount combined, when 
oxygen was used in the same apparatus in the place of hydro- 
gen, provision being made in each case for the continuous 
removal of the product of reaction. 

The second half of the book, dealing with the nitrides, 
summarises the properties of each member of this group of 
bodies. It is worthy of remark that aluminium nitride, which 
is the product of the Serpek reaction, is, however, only treated 
very briefly, and no reference is made to the recent attempts 
to lower the reaction temperature in the Serpek process rom 
the rather impossibly high value of 1,800° C. to a more 
moderate figure. 

The book can certainly be recommended as containing in a 
handy form material which should be quite useful to teachers 
and others. J. A. HARKER. 


London : 


ANTHRACENE AND ANTHRAQUINONE. By E. de Barry 
Barnett. London: Bailliére, Tindall & Co. 1021. 


Pp. 436; 27s. 6d. net. 

This book is a successful endeavour to collect in one volume 
the scattered literature on anthracene and its derivatives. 
The subject matter is divided into eighteen chapters of which 
the first is introductory, the second and third describe anthra- 
cene, its homologues and simpler derivatives, while the 
remaining fifteen chapters are devoted to anthraquinone and 
its compounds. The descriptive matter has been compiled 
from a large variety of sources, of which patent specifications 
form a considerable part, and the result is a readable and very 
informative book. 

Numerous references are given as footnotes, andthe book con- 
cludes with an addenda and three indices, one to the German 
patents referred to in the book, one to authors and one to 
subjects. The reduction in the number of German patent 
claims is attributed by the author ‘to the formation of the 
Interessengemenschaft having removed practically all com- 
petition with the result that the firms interested prefer to 
preserve their discoveries as trade secrets.” 

The text is very free from errors ; the following will probably 
be corrected in future editions: P. 7, for works read words ; 
p. 26, the melting point of naphthalene should be 80 deg. not 
79 deg., that of anthraquinone, p. 76, 286 deg. not 280 deg., 
and different melting points are given on pp. 44 and 49 for 
anthraquinone tetrachloride. The bridge bond is missing in 
the graphic formule on pp. 24 and 111, and on p. 427 ‘see 
also anthrone ”’ should read ‘‘ see also anthranol.’”’ A slight 
error has crept intothe short historical sketch ; Laurent named 
the oxidation product of paranaphthalene, paranaphthaltse, 


subsequently changing this name to “ anthracénuse.” It is 
hardly correct to state that 40-50 per cent. anthracene is 


quite suitable for conversion into anthraquinone ; it is usual 
for the alizarine manufacturers to purify this crude material 
up to about 95 per cent. pure anthracene. It is well known 
that paraffins in anthracene are objected to by dye manu- 
facturers, but cannel coal is no longer a source of anthracene, 
and the alizarine maker need not fear to have his supplies of 
crude anthracene contaminated by the paraffinoid tars obtained 
from the low temperature carbonisation of coal as such tars 
contain no anthracene. 

In describing the properties of pure anthracene, the author 
repeats the usual statement that its fluorescence is completely 
masked by small quantities of impurities. This is only true of 
coloured impurities, but in the case of colourless impurities 
strong fluorescence has been noticed in samples containing 
only 90 per cent. pure anthracene. 

These slight errors, however, are hardly noticeable in a book 
which can be recommended to all colour and research chemists 
interested in the subject of anthracene derivatives. W.K. 


RAPID METHODS FOR THE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF SPECIAL 
STEELS, STEEL-MAKING ALLOYS, ‘THEIR ORES, AND 
GRAPHITES. By C. M. Johnson, Ph.M. Third Edition, 
1920. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc. London; 
Chapman & Hall, Ltd. Pp. 552; 36s. net. 

All the various materials likely to find their way into a 
modern steel works laboratory are provided for in this book, 
which contains over 100 pages of matter not found in either 
of the earlier editions, including for example the determination 
of cerium in cerium steels and ferro-cerium, of tantalum and of 
zirconium in ores and metals. ‘The reviewer has found the 
previous editions very useful in practice, and is of the opinion 
that this one will abundantly justify itself. 

At the same time the author has certain marked propensities 
not altogether commendable. He prescribes very large 
quantities of reagents. 200 cc. of nitric acid and 100 cc. of 
hydrochloric are used to dissolve"4' or 5 grams of high speed 
steel. ‘‘If after 1} hours the residue is' not a clean yellow, 
a fresh mixture of equal quantity should be poured into the 
beaker, puttingin athird mixtureifnecessary.”” He frequently 
says ‘‘ Wash at least fifty times.’’ On page 203, he precipitates 
zirconium as phosphate in zirkite, and washes at least 
sixty times with water. Now zirconium phosphate is very 
easily hydrolysed, and after such treatment will not be of a 
composition sufficiently definite to be used to determine the 
ptincipal constituent of the mineral. In almost every chapter 
there is a worked example illustrating the calculation for the 
method under consideration. ‘These calculations are practically 
all of the same type. 

The processes are given in the minutest detail, making very 
little demand on the:reader’s chemical knowledge. On the 
other hand there is a large amount of rather elaborate apparatus 
of the author’s design, which he expects the chemist to be 
able to make for himself, G. B. WILLFY. 
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United States. Dye Bill 
The following cartoon, taken from Drug and Chemical Mar- 
kets, illustrates the propaganda going on in the United States 
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The Chemical Industry and Trade of England 


Comprehensive Review by an American Writer 


Mr. O. P. Hopkins, of Washington, contributes to the March number of ‘‘ The Journal of Industrial and Engineering 


Chemistry 


a comprehensive and well-informed review of the chemical industry and trade of England, the substance of which 


is reproduced below. 


ENGLAND’S predicament when the outbreak of hostilities cut 
off the German supply of fine chemicals resembled that of 
practically all other countries not associated with Germany 
in the war, and her efforts to free herself from future depen- 
dence on that source of supply differ in no important respect 
from those put forth by other nations. What the ultimate 
result of these efforts will be no one can say, but the recent 
very favourable action of the Government in placing the 
imports of dyes under a license control for ten years, is looked 
upon in England with intense satisfaction by chemical manu- 
facturers, and optimism as to the future has replaced the 
pessimism that has been so noticeable since the Armistice was 
signed. 

England is an industrial nation, the birthplace of the 


modern factory system. Her prosperity is the result of her 
ability to manufacture in excess of her own needs and to sell 
the surplus in foreign markets in competition with able rivals. 
In the chemical industry this has held good in the past for 
only one branch—heavy chemicals. There are no recent 
statistics to show the extent to which the various commodities 
included under this heading are produced, but as a basis for 
atriving at some idea of the situation at the time the war 
began, the following figures from the 1907 census will be 
useful. The first table shows the gross value of production 
for the principal sub-divisions of the chemical industry :— 
Production in 1907. 
Trades. 
Chemicals, drugs, and perfumery oe 
Oil-seed crushing 63,074,797 
Oil and tallow, excluding seed rubies ‘ 32,133,500 
Fertiliser, glue, sheep-dip and disinfectants ... 28,522,557 
Soap and candles ... see : -o2 59,458,897 
Paints, colours and varnishes ... aie fan 41,006,973 
Explosives sp 19,208,076 
Matches 4,160,858 


The table that itiows ro the gross value of the products 
included under the first group in the foregoing table :— 


Value. 
$116,917,663 


Products. Value. 

Acids, except carbolic or ies $6,837,433 
Aluminium sulphates, including alum 1,051,164 
Bleaching materials ; oe 2,564,646 
Coal-tar products, except dy ee 16,964,619 
Coal-tar dyes = “ cs cea 1,815,205 
Drugs 5 aoe — soe vee a 12,526,371 
Essential oils 569,381 
Extracts for tanners, printers and dy ers 1,507,013 
Fine and pharmaceutical chemicals 8,735,308 
Finishing materials for textile trades 1,844,404 
Patent medicines ... = ae 7,513,876 
Perfumed spirits ... bas aie 1,469,683 
Perfumery and _ toilet preparations, except 

spirits and soap 2 ; oF 2,978,298 
Photographic plates, paper and films , 4,423,649 
Prepared food for infants and invalids 66 3,046,429 


Soda compounds ... 16,497,435 


It is impossible to estimate nemeuiaidin: the effect of the war 
on most of the chemical industries, but a census of mantu- 
factures is now being taken, and as our own census will shortly 
be completed, a comparative study will soon be possible. 


Heavy Chemicals 

Britain’s pre-war position in the heavy chemical trade was 
pre-eminent. Her leadership in that line was almost as 
evident as that of Germany in fine chemicals. There are no 
recent official statistics to show what the actual production 
was or is in the various lines, but the export returns show that 
the largest business abroad was done in sodas, bleaching 
powder, cyanides, aluminium sulphate, glycerol, sulphate of 
ammonia, creosote and other heavy coal-tar products, copper 
sulphate and other agricultural poisons, and superphosphates. 

The latest figures (1919) show that the shipments of a number 
of these commodities are much below the pre-war averages, 
and it would be a difficult matter to present all the factors that 


have contributed to this result for each article. Some markets 
have been affected by the growth of domestic production, in 
some cases there is an inability to buy, while in still others the 
English market itself is strong enough to absorb the output for 
the time being. The exports of soda bicarbonate, ash, chrom- 
ate and bichromate were larger in 1919 than in 1913, whereas 
the sales of caustic soda and salt cake decreased. The foreign 
sales of bleaching powder and of copper sulphate were cut in 
two, while the cyanides and aluminium sulphate held up 
fairly well. 

British manufacturers are naturally much concerned for 
the future of the trade in these important staples, but there is 
no way of forecasting the final outcome. The consensus of 
opinion in England seems to be that as soon as the present 
general business depression passes there will be a recovery in 
most of the heavy chemicals and that England will regain 
much or most of the trade that has been lost. 


Sulphuric Acid 

In the absence of recent statistics of production for the 
vatious chemical industries, some interest attaches to figures 
on the sulphuric acid industry contained in a report made 
during the war by a committee appointed ‘‘to consider and 
report on the position of the sulphuric acid and fertiliser trade 
as affected by the new acid plants which have been erected 
during the war by the Ministry of Munitions for the Govern- 
ment.”” The production of sulphuric acid before the war was 
about 1,000,000 tons, expressed in terms of 100 per cent. acid 
(equal to 1,500,000 tons chamber acid). The principal con- 
suming industries were :-— 


INDUSTRIES. 100 per cent. acid. 


Tons, 
Superphosphates 300,000 
Sulphate of ammonia 280,000 
Bleaching powder, oy drochloric acid, alkali and 
alum ; 186,000 
Iron pickling 70,000 
Explosives : +» 30,000 
Copper sulphate... ses 25,000 
Dyeing and bleaching 25,000 
Oil refining ... 20,000 
Grease recovery, textile trade 20,000 


The committee estimated that, owing to hin wneet expansion 
of plant capacity to meet war needs, the post-war production 
would be about 653,000 tons of 100 per cent. acid in excess of 


the pre-war output not including the additional production 
that would result from the roasting and smelting of Australian 
zine concentrates, which was formerly done on the Continent. 

There was naturally a desire to save as much of the newly- 
created plant as possible, but seemingly the only definite 
recommendation of the committee was that an effort be made 
to increase the consumption of superphosphate in agriculture. 
The acid as such is not much handled in foreign trade, and the 
sale of superphosphate to many of the pre-war consumers is 
more likely to decrease than expand. The committee called 
attention to the possibility of increased sales of superphosphate 
in Australia, South Africa, India, Russia and Rumania. 

Before the war the principal raw materials used in the 
manufacture of the acid were Spanish and Norwegian pyrites 
and spent oxide. During the war considerable sulphur was 
also used. Should the effort to divert the handling of colonial 
zine concentrates to England be successful, the demand for 
pyrites will probably be lessened. Q 

Fertilisers 

England is not nearly self-sufficient in the matter of artificial 
fertilisers ; in fact, except for large quantities of sulphate of 
ammonia and some basic slag, there is no important domestic 
supply. There was the usual search for domestic sources of 


potash during the war, and considerable effort is still directed 
at the production of air nitrates, but assertions that results 
in either direction are more than promising are not well 
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founded. The manufacture of superphosphates from the 
imported raw material is an industry of some size. 

For potash, dependence has in the past “been placed on 
Germany, the soda nitrate came from Chile, and the phos- 
phates from Africa and the United States. Since the war the 
imports have remained much below those of pre-war days, 
although phosphates have been purchased on a large scale 
from Africa rather than from the United States. 

In the export trade England has always been a heavy 
shipper of sulphate of ammonia, which is manufactured ex- 
tensively in connexion with the coke industry and the dis- 
tillation of shale. The average pre-war production may be 
placed at about 360,000 tons, of which 300,000 tons were 
exported. The industry was unsettled during the war by the 
demand for ammonia in the manufacture of munitions, and 
since the war a tendency to use the fertiliser at home as a 
substitute for Chile nitrate, together with unsettled market 
conditions abroad, have almost wiped out the export trade 
(judging from 1919 statistics). The exports of superphos- 
phates are also much below the pre-war figures, a fact attri- 
buted in part to the growing manufacture of this fertiliser in 
a number of countries that formerly depended upon imports. 


Vegetable Oils 

Although dependent upon outside sources for oil-bearing 
materials, England has come to be one of the principal pro- 
ducers of vegetable oils, the industry being centred at Hull, 
now said to lead all other European cities in this field. The 
bulk of oil produced is consumed at home, and a favourable 
factor in maintaining the industry is the domestic demand for 
the cake as cattle feed, created by a long-sustained campaign 
of education among the cattle growers. Much of the oil- 
bearing material formerly going to Hamburg has been diverted 
to Hull. 

The industry was under rigid Government control during 
the war, and was not freed from restrictions until March, 1919, 
after which there was a rapid recovery, as the following figures 
indicate :— 


IMPORTS : 1918. 1919. 
Seeds, nuts, kernels ; . $155,000,000 $269,000,000 
Oils as cas oa +e 50,000,000 105,000,000 


RE-EXPORTS : 


Seeds, nuts, kernels 33,000 3,500,000 

Oils a ae 948,000 12,000,000 
EXPorts : 

Oils 8,000,000 49,000,000 


Oil cake is also imported in considerable quantity, the value 
of such imports for 1919 reaching $28,000,000, of which 
$20,000,000 went for cottonseed cake and $8,000,000 for 
linseed cake. During the last year of the war these imports 
amounted to only a million dollars. 

A soap manufacturing industry of great proportions has 
grown up in connexion with the oil business, and English soap 
finds its way into almost all countries. Nevertheless, American 
soap, especially a hard soap for wool scouring, together with 
some toilet soap, finds a market in England. 

The paint and varnish industry, also related to the oil busi- 
ness, is another that finds it possible to market a large surplus 
abroad. Linseed oil was exported in 1919 to the extent of 
$32,000,000, although this trade was practically non-existent 
in 1918. 


Fine Chemicals 

Second to none in the manufacture of heavy chemicals before 
the war, England was dependent upon Germany for fine 
chemicals, as were all other countries, and for similar reasons. 
‘Although the names of Englishmen are identified with the dis- 
covery of many of the chemicals so commonly used to-day, the 
commercial development was usually left to the Germans, a 
fact that was bitterly realised after hostilities began. The 
efforts to recover the lost ground parallel in a general way 
those made in other countries, and it is impossible to estimate 
just what has been accomplished and what future develop- 
ments will be. 

England was not handicapped, as was France, by the actual 
loss of chemical plants at the outbreak of the war, but, on the 
other hand, she was obliged to make a start in the face of 
mobilisation and the other disturbing factors of a state of war, 
in which respect both England and France were at a disad- 
vantage as compared with the United States. Definite 
information as to actual results is lacking, but it seems safeto 


assume that much has been accomplished in the manufacture 
of dyes, medicines, photographic chemicals, research chemicals, 
analytical reagents, and other fine chemicals, and that, given 
suitable backing by the Government, England will eventually 
become self-sufficient and even a factor in the foreign trade in 
such specialities. 

The support: asked from the Government has not been 
readily granted, but the Dyestuffs Act is now an accomplished 
fact and there is some reason to suppose that it will serve, as 
its opponents charged, as the entering wedge in opening the 
way to protection in some form for other “‘ key ’’ industries. 
In particular, the chemical manufacturers seem to be on solid 
ground in urging that if the dye industry is to be saved, it will 
be necessary to support also the closely allied branches engaged 
in the manufacture of by-products which will insure profits 
from the dyes themselves. The industry is hopeful that the 
anti-dumping bill promised in the near future will provide for 
the control desired for certain other fine chemicals. It is an 
interesting fact that English manufacturers are not asking for 
protection in the shape of duties, but are united in their demand 
for license control. 


The Dyestuff Industry 


Before the war England imported from Germany about 80 
per cent. of the dyes she used, and when this supply was cut 
off her experiences in establishing a domestic industry were 
similar to those of many other countries not allied with 
Germany. The Government considered many plans for 
supporting the industry, and in 1915 supplied capital for a 
company known as British Dyes; Ltd., which was expanded 
upon a small company already in operation. Many users of 
dyes also supported this company. Levinstein, Ltd., a purely 
private concern, also began to expand about this time, and these 
two companies continued a rapid, and, under the circumstances, 
a rather satisfactory, development until 1919, when a holding 
company was organised for their amalgamation. This is a 
£10,000,000 organisation, known as the British Dye-stufis 
Corporation, Ltd., in which the Government is interested to 
the extent of £1,700,000, and it is upon this company that the 
country is placing its chief reliance for an independent industry. 
There are in addition a half-dozen or so small companies with a 
limited output of specialties. Particular emphasis has at all 
times been placed upon the necessity for research facilities. 

It is not possible to give an estimate of dye production, 
but the following figures from a dyestuff census patterned after 
out own Norton census show the extent to which dyes were 


imported in 1913 :— 


Colours : Weight, lbs 
Direct cotton colours ... .-- 6,976,435 
Union colours 115,794 
Acid wool colours 5,223,101 


6,477,065 


Chrome and mordant colours 
. 2,407,489 


Alizarine 
Basic colours 


1,599,074 
Sulphide colours 3,923,483 
Synthetic indigo 3,830, 483 
Vat colours nee 588,445 
Oil, spirit, and wax colours 2,253 
Lake colours aie aa “ae ae ... 1,082,079 
Intermediate products Ae Ke aad eee 7,467,795 
Unclassified ... es a i er TE 79 yc. 


Since the armistice there have been considerable imports 
of dyes from Germany, reparation and other, and rather heavy 
purchases have been made in Switzerland and the United 
States. A rough estimate based upon official British figures 
for the first nine months of the year places the total imports of 
finished dyes for the whole calendar year 1920 at 17,000,000 lbs., 
valued at $24,000,000. Of this value, Switzerland supplied 
about 35 per cent., Germany 27 per cent., the Netherlands 20 
per cent., the United States 10 per cent., and Belgium 6 per 
cent. As it is reasonable to suppose, however, that the dyes 
credited to the Netherlands and Belgium had their origin in 
Germany, the German share of the total may safely be put at 
more than 50 per cent. The importation of intermediates 
can be estimated at approximately 4,500,000 lbs., valued at 
somewhat less than $3,000,000, the United States supplying 
almost the entire amount. 

During the war, and for some time after, the imports of 
dyes were controlled under a loose construction of an Act of 
1876, and it was with something like dismay that the supporters 
of the industry received the decision of Justice Sankey in Decem- 
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ber, 1919, that this Act did not apply, and that the control of 
imports under it was illegal. Following this decision, German 
agents began to take orders at prices the English manufac- 
turer could not meet. Although the actual importations of 
dyes based on these orders were not extraordinarily heavy, it 
soon became evident that German manufacturers could under- 
mine the English industry unless the Government took steps to 
protect it. The consequent agitation finally led ro the passage 
of the Dyestuffs (Import Regulation) Act of 1920, which pro- 
vided for licensing imports without the imposition of a duty. 
Exports of dyes in 1920 amounted’ to 34,000,000 lbs., valued at 
$17,000,000—an increase over 1913 of 45 per cent. in quantity 
and 1,000 per cent. in value. The increase was entirely in 
coal-tar dyes, which represented two-thirds of the quantity 
and nine-tenths of the value of the dyes exported last year. 
The Dyestuffs Act 

Thanks to this act the British dyestuff industry is now 
protected by a licence control of imports that will continue for 
10 years. 

The passage of such an act in England has a significance 
that should be appreciated by all Americans who are in any 
way concerned with or responsible for the future of the industry 
in this country. England is by tradition a free-trade country 
and the bill aroused much more opposition on that basis than 
could be expected in similar circumstances in this country. 
England is also a leading factor in the textile trade of the world, 
and her textile manufacturers were deeply concerned at the 
possibility of being denied access to any important source of 
colours. That there are grounds for such apprehension may 
as well be conceded, for the British textile industry has been 
built up on the basis of an infinite variety of patterns. It 
specialises on small lots made up to suit the tastes of a great 
variety of consumers, and requires a corresponding variety of 
colours. This is in contrast with the usual American plan of 
producing a smaller number of patterns on a quantity basis, 
and would seem to give the English dye user a stronger argu- 
ment against dyestuff control by licensing. 

In spite of the strength of the ‘opposition, however, the 
Government decided that a synthetic dyestuff industry is an 
absolute necessity in any modern scheme of national defence, 
and accordingly, in keeping with promises made some two years 
earlier, introduced the bill that was subsequently passed by 
both branches of Parliament by decisive majorities. The 
argument in favour of the Bill as a military measure carried 
everything before it. 

It is the acknowledged intention of the supporters of the 
industry to develop it to the point where it will not only supply 
the needs of the Empire, but eventually become a factor in 
foreign markets. This is of special interest to France, which at 
present has a licence control over German products only, and to 
the United States, where sole reliance at present is placed upon 
a war-time power that will become ineffective when peace is 
formally declared. Not that there is an immediate prospect of 
extensive imports of English-made dyes (it being generally 
admitted that greater progress has been made to date in this 
country), but the fact should be borne in mind that the English 
manufacturer has a splendid market upon which to build at 
home and in the colonies. Practically all of the colonies have 
already taken steps to exclude non-British dyes, although in 
some cases, notably India, the exclusion acts have been 
suspended, presumably until English manufacturers can actually 
supply the dyes needed. Eventually, with such support from 
the Government and such an assured market, the English dye 
manufacturer must become a formidable opponent in the 
struggle that is now pending. 





PD D> 
fBenn Brothers Social Circle 


MEMBERS of the staff of Messrs. Benn Brothers, Ltd., to- 
gether with several of the directors, spent an enjoyable evening 
at the Eustace Miles Restaurant, Chandos Street, W.C., on 
Friday, the occasion being a dance and concert arranged by 
the provisional committee of Benn Brothers’ Social Circle. 
The programme of musical and elocutionary items, arranged 
by Mr. H. H. Wardle, was sustained by Miss D. M. Gough, 
Miss Savage, Mr. H. P. Benn, Mr. Duck and Mr. W. G. Wright. 
Mr. Jack Sanders’acted as accompanist, and Mr. J. O. Davis 
contributed some conjuring items. For the dancing Mr. J. A. 
Knivett proved an efficient M.C. 


Corrosion of Boilers 


Some Preventive Measures 
MR. J. H. DaRRAH, works engineer at the Nechells Gas Works 
of the Birmingham Corporation, addressed the members of the 
Midland Junior Gas Engineers at the Council House, Bir- 
mingham, on March 17, on ‘“ Inspection and Maintenance of 
Plant in Large Gas Works.’”’ Mr. W. J. Pickering, superin- 
tendent of the coal test works of the gas departiment, presided. 

Mr. Darrah pointed out that too much importance could not 
be attached to insisting on steelwork being thoroughly painted 
before delivery. Once corrosion had started it was almost 
impossible to do anything but check its rapidity. The coating 
of ferric oxide which formed on rusting surfaces of iran had the 
property of transferring oxygen to the iron, becoming reduced 
itself to ferrous oxide in the process ; the ferrous oxide being 
easily re-oxidised. The coating of rust acted as a carrier of 
oxygen from the atmosphere to the metallic iron. 

One of the simplest preparations found to be of service 
against corrosion, and more especially that occurring in purifier 
covers and lutes, was spent paraffin obtained from the naph- 
thalene washers. The acidity of this expressed as a percentage 
was only 0.08, and it contained about 3 per cent. by weight 
of naphthalene. 

Dealing withthe subject’of purifiers, Mr. Darrahsaid it might 
interest those who had had some difficulty in purifying due to 
the poor quality of the war-time deliveries of oxide to note that 
some relief had been obtained by mixing 2 per cent. of soda ash 
with the oxide and putting the clean box on as the primary in 
the series. ‘There were many works which had over 1,000 tons 
of oxide in current use, and although the naphthalene might 
be present only to the extent of 1 per cent. even 10 tons of 
naphthalene was sufficient to cause widespread trouble in 
the distribution system. 

The corrosion of boilers was a matter which had given some 
trouble recently in Birmingham due to the wide variations in 
the quality of the supply, the degrees of hardness varying 500 
per cent. on successive days. It was well known -that corro- 
sion could not take place in an atmosphere of dry oxygen, but 
it was not so well known that it could, and did, take place in 
an atmosphere of carbon dioxide. 

In the chapter on softening, J. H. Paul, in ‘‘ Boiler Chemistry 
and Feed-Water Supplies,’’ emphasised the point that if the 
softening chemicals were cut too fine there was a danger of re- 
moving the carbonates which act as a protection to the iron 
and leaving nitrates and chlorides to act on the unprotected 
metal. That was to say, that rather than not soften 
thoroughly leaving a slight soda alkalinity, it was much better 
not to attempt it at all. 





DOO-~ 


¢ Chemical and Dyestuff Traders 

AT a meeting of the executive council of the Chemical and 
Dyestuff Traders’ Association held in London on Thursday 
last, the following resolution was adopted: ‘‘ That while 
agreeing that the fullest possible amount of reparation should 
be obtained in Germany, the Council protests against the 
German Reparation (Recovery) Bill being passed through all 
its stages in the House of Commons without any opportunity 
being given for consideration and suggestion by the trades 
most affected.” 

It was reported that representations respecting the effects 
of the Bill on traders had been made to the Prime Minister, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the President of the 
Board of Trade during the discussions on the Bill in the 
Commons, and that acknowledgments had been received 
from these Ministers. Acknowledgment was made of the 
courtesy of the Treasury in supplying directions on doubtful 
points for the information of members. 

An agreement was authorised to be completed between the 
Association and the Department of Overseas Trade for the 
supply under Form K of information respecting importers 
of chemicals and dyestuffs in colonial and foreign markets. 

Arrangements were discussed for the formation of local 
committees throughout the country, and a campaign to 
organise trader interests on a national basis. To consider 


this and other matters a special general meeting is to be held 
in London next month. 
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Scientific, Technical, and Commercial Travellers 
How Germany Trains Trade Representatives 


In the following article the writer, ‘‘ Cosmos,” describes the thorough training which German trade representatives, especially 
in the dyestuffs industry, undergo, and the good effects this training has on business relations and developments. 


I HAVE read the numerous publications on this subject in 
recent issues of THE CHEMICAL AGE with considerable interest, 
and as I consider that any experience which will benefit our 
key industries should be published, I feel it my duty to give 
the following information regarding a very useful class of 
workers of whom we have heard very little so far in the English 
press. 

In view of the difficulties the chemical industries have to 
contend with, in their earnest endeavours to make a healthy 
and strong youth of the infant which has so successfully over- 
come its infantile diseases, I heartily agree that everything 
should be done to ward off the icy blasts of German compe- 
tition until the youth’s constitution is strong enough to resist 
the insidious attacks of all foreign germs. But it is essential 
that the body should be strong and virile. Strength and 
vitality should be fostered from within the body. I therefore 
readily endorse the statement in your editorial of February 
19: “‘ Protection must not be perverted into a refuge or excuse 
for inefficiency.” 


Experience of German Works 

There is asaying that genius is an infinite capacity for taking 
pains, and if we apply this rule to the German, then he certainly 
is a genius. 

Having had a great many years of actual experience of the 
methods of the large German aniline dye works, I can firmly 
assert that inefficiency is a word which simply does not exist 
in their vocabulary. Every detail of the work done is as effi- 
cient as human methods can make it. 

Since the war we all know (or should know) that our own 
chemists are efficient, and I do not think I can add anything 
not generally known to enhance their reputation. 


The object of my Paper is to call attention to another class of 
workers, who were considered very important by the German 
dye works. I refer to the scientific, technical and commercial 
travellers and representatives, the liaison officers between the 
works and their customers. Judging by the amount of time, 
money and work expended by the German works on the train- 
ing of these sections of their staff, there is no doubt that they 
thoroughly realised the immense importance of having effi- 
ciently trained men to act as their ambassadors abroad. Their 
periods of training at headquarters in Germany usually 
occupied many months, during which time they were receiving 
good salaries, for which capital outlay no immediate return 
was received by the dye works during the period of training. 

I am sure that all dye users in this country will agree with 
me that the technical experts who visited them on behalf of the 
German dye works were efficient in the manner in which they 
demonstrated new processes, cleared up technical difficulties 
and imparted useful information. 

The medical profession received periodical calls from highly- 
trained scientific representatives who knew all the properties 
of the modern synthetic drugs they were introducing, who 
could quote cases, and give chapter and verse for their use in 
every disease for which the drugs were indicated. I know that 
many doctors looked forward to the periodical visits of these 
men, who by their accurate trustworthy information kept them 
posted with the recent advances in medical science. 


Commercial Travellers 


A few words as to the system of training as carried out at the 
German dye works will, I trust, be useful, and I shall therefore 
give an outline of same. 

Before being sent out commercial travellers were required to 
take a course of experimental dyeing in the experimental 
dyehouses. This department was fully equipped with all the 
plant and machinery employed in the various industries in 
which dyes are used. The object of the course was to impart 
a general knowledge of dyes and the varying dye processes to 
the men toenable them to have a better conception of the goods 
they later on offered for sale. After completing this course, 


they spent some time in the general offices, where, by corre” 
sponding with clients, they acquired a full knowledge of the 
requirements of clients. Here also they studied the important 
question of prices, not only of the firm’s own but also of 
competitors’ dyes. Only after having absorbed all the know- 
ledge required to make them successful commercial travellers 
were they sent on the road. 


Technical Travellers 


These, in the majority of cases, were trained chemists, with 
a specialised knowledge of one or more industries in which dyes 
are used. They also underwent a very thorough course of 
training in the experimental dyehouses. Here they gained a 
general expert knowledge of dye testing, comparative testing 
for fastness, strength, &c., of own and competitive dyes. 
Then special attention was paid to that branch in which the 
technical traveller was to become an expert. All the dye 
processes were practically carried out. These technical 
experts furnished regular reports of their work, giving details 
of technical difficulties overcome at the various works they 
visited. A staff abstracted these’reports, and every technical 
expert received copies of these abstracts. At headquarters 
regular ‘‘ Joint Industrial Councils ’’ were held, attended by all 
the experts present at the time, an@ technical difficulties, new 
processes and numerous other technical matters of general 
interest were discussed. When at headquarters the experts 
spent their time in the experimental dyehouses working out 
new processes, finding out ways and means of overcoming 
technical difficulties reported by clients, matching shades 
submitted by clients and other similar work. They were also 
responsible for the issue of all technical literature, pattern 
cards, &c., to clients. 


Scientific Representatives 

The men employed as such in the synthetic drug depart- 
ments were generally pharmaceutical chemists. The training 
they received at headquarters was very systematic. They 
were first of all instructed in the methods of manufacturing the 
various synthetic drugs and the preparation of sera and vac- 
cines. Then they studied the pharmacological research work 
catried out in the testing of these products. Finally, very 
careful attention was given to the clinical reports dealing with 
the application of the various remedies in combating disease. 
At the end of their period of training the scientific represen- 
tatives visited the various German university clinics, where 
they had opportunities of visiting the various wards and seeing 
at first hand the results of treatment. Their ultimate duties 
consisted mainly of scientific propaganda, either by personal 
visits to the doctors and hospitals or by issuing scientific 
books, pamphlets, &c. 

I trust I have conveyed some idea by the above brief report 
of theimportance the German dye firms placed upon the suit- 
able training of a large staff of valuable officials. . 

That they were suitably reimbursed for the initial cost of 
this training was fully demonstrated by the considerable 
increase in the turnover directly traceable to the personal 
efforts of these branches of the staff. 

I earnestly hope that my article will induce our manufac- 
turers to develop this side of their business, as I feel confident 
that the successes they will achieve will amply compensate them 
for the initial outlay of capital. 





DOS 

It is reported that the UNITED STATES BUREAU OF 
CHEMISTRY have inaugurated a new department to deal with 
investigations into the utilisation of waste products and the 
subsequent development of any discoveries made in that 
direction. The department proposes to investigate the 
possibility of utilising corn cobs for the production of an 
adhesive, acetic acid, cellulose, &c. It will also concern 
itself with problems connected with the production of dyes 
and intermediates. 
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The Art of Management 
By Ernest J. P. Benn 


THE real trouble with industry is exactly the same as the real 
trouble with domestic service. There is not one woman in a 
hundred who is entitled by her qualifications to be a mistress, 
and it is greatlyto be feared that the proportion of employers 
who are fully qualified to claim proficiency in the management 
of others is not very much greater. In domestic service most 
mistresses conceive their first function to be the ringing of a 
bell ; in very few instances do they give servants a fair chance 
of performing the duties that are assigned to them; fewer 
still are the instances of women who possess the peculiar 
qualities of tact and wisdom which alone will induce the best 
in service. 

I am not concerned with the domestic servant problem, but 
it provides a good illustration for the point which I desire to 
make, the need for far more careful study and effort on the 
part of employers in connexion withthe art of the management 
of others. How many of us really understand the way to give 
an order so as to ensure that it shall be obeyed not only with 
promptness and willingness, but with a feeling that it is a 
right and proper and just thing that the order should be both 
given and obeyed. If this question is answered by a close 
examination of the habits of most of us in the performance 
of our everyday business routine, a state of affairs will come 
to light which in itself is sufficient to account for a large part 
of the phenomenon known as industrial unrest. 


Commercial Uses of Politeness 


“* Give me an envelope,’’ says the business man to his clerk’ 
and it seems an ordinary, natural and proper thing to say. 
But the business man who is something more than a mere 
business man, who tries to be an employer in the best sense 
of the word, and who never ceases to remember that he is 
dealing with his fellow-creatures, does not say, ‘‘ Give me an 
envelope.’”’ He says, “‘ Would you “give me an envelope ? ” 
It takes no longer to put it in this way; indeed, the fraction 
of a second occupied in the enunciation of the words ‘‘ Would 
you’ could be shown by the expert in scientific management 
to be saved several times over in the added alacrity with 
which the clerk produces the envelope, when addressed in this 
way. 

“Tell Jones I want him,’’ says the manager to the foreman, 
which is interpreted by the foreman in a message to his boy, 
“Tell Jones to go to the governor!” and which in turn is 
interpreted by the boy in addressing Mr. Jones as ‘‘ You've 
got to go to the boss.”’ If, on the other hand, the manager 
could bring himself to turn his original order into ‘‘ Ask Jones 
to come to me ”’ or even into “‘ Would you ask Mr. Jones if 
he can spave me a minute at once?” a totally different 
relationship is established which makes for efficiency, saves 
time, adds to the self-respect of the manager, the foreman and 
Jones, and lifts the whole transaction on to a higher, more 
useful and more agreeable plane. One of the least of the 
results of such a simple illustration is that Mr. Jones does not 
generate within his soul that sense of inferiority and oppression 
which is the great and vital force behind the revolutionary or 
the socialistic movement. 

The arts of management are, perhaps, most conspicuous 
by their absence in the ordinary relations between the sexes 
in commercial and industrial affairs. When a man and a 
woman are in a room together, the man remains standing until 
the woman is seated; if the latter moves to leave, the man 
opens the door for her, and in a thousand little similar ways 
there is a code of behaviour governing the relations of the 
sexes. When women, only a few years ago, invaded the 
offices of industry it was very properly determined on both 
sides that no distinction should be made either in her favour 
or to her prejudice, and she prefers that she should be treated 
exactly as is her masculine equivalent ; but that does not 
mean that it is necessary to unlearn everything that was ever 
taught a gentleman in connexion with the treatment of the 
fair sex. When a female clerk enters the room of her superior, 


she remains standing to receive her orders, and it is not necessary 
for her superior, éven if he be a man, to rise from his desk 
because the lady is not seated ; but neither is it necessary for 
him to keep her on her feet for half-an-hour while he talks to 


somebody else. If two persons in an office or factory approach 
the same door at the same moment, the one possessing the 
higher grade will go through the door first, and the other will 
hold back to let him pass; but if those two persons should 
happen to be the manager and the junior typist, the former 
suffers no lack of dignity by pausing and allowing the lady to 
precede him. 


The Germ of the Revolutionary Idea 

I have made it my business for some years past never to 
miss an opportunity of a chat with a revolutionary, and that 
chat has never failed to reduce our differences to a very simple 
point, and always the same point. When asked what he hopes 
to gain from the much-discussed revolution, the agitator always 
falls back on the statement that the working man is tired of 
being ‘‘ bossed about.’’ The working man has now seen for 
himself that revolution, at least as interpreted in Russia, 
means a much more objectionable type of ‘‘ bossing about ”’ 
than is usual under capitalism as practised, say, in England. 
But this reduction of the revolutionary ideal to a simple 
objection to ‘‘ bossing ’’ does show how much the manners and 
habits of the capitalistic or employing classes have to do with 
the spread of the revolutionary theory. Most employers 
understand these things, many are not successful in the correct 
interpretation, others deliberately ignore them. There can 
be no doubt that if we could produce a type of employer who, 
while retaining all those capitalistic principles which compose 
the life-blood of industry, was also a master of the art as well 
as the science of management, the atmosphere in which revo- 
lutionary ideas alone can thrive would disappear. 


DOO 





German Sulphate of Ammonia Exports 
Remarkable Proposals to British Federation 


AN important general meeting of members of the British 
Sulphate of Ammonia Fedetation was held on the 17th inst. 
at which certain proposals were put forward by the German 
Nitrogen Syndicate with regard to the quantities of nitrogen 
available for export from the various producing countries 
for the season 1921-1922. 

The German proposals included the suggestion that the 
Federation and other groups of nitrogen producers should 
pay Germany a large sum of money in cash, in consideration 
for which Germany would agree greatly to reduce her exports 
of nitrogen for next season. The members of the Federation 
unanimously rejected the German offer, and have decided 
under no circumstances to be parties to any payment to 
Germany. 

As regards selling policy, the meeting authorised the 
Executive Committee to retain a free hand to sell British 
production to the best advantage both at home and abroad. 

While stocks of nitrogen in the world at the present time 
ate admittedly higher than usual, chiefly owing to the fact 
that nitrate of soda producers over-estimated their demand 
for the present season and have consequently produced too 
much, it is hoped and anticipated that there will be a larger 
demand for nitrogenous fertilisers during the coming season, 
and it seems likely that the world will require large quantities 
of cotton and foodstuffs, for the production of which nitrogen 
is essential. 

The Chilean nitrate producers have agreed to hold for a 
minimum price of 14s. per quintal for next season, and sales 
of sulphate of ammonia have already been made for forward 
delivery more or less on the parity of these prices. 

Advices from Germany state that the agricultural demand 
in that country at the present time is exceptionally heavy, 
and it appears certain that Germany will not be in a position 
to export any nitrogen until late in the summer, or early next 
autumn. While, therefore, a lower level of prices for nitrogen 
must be looked for, for next season, nothing in the nature of a 
precipitate fall in prices is anticipated by any of the producing 
groups. 

The Federation is receiving large orders for home agricultural 
consumption at the present time at the fixed price of £24 IIs. 
per ton delivered, and no further reduction under any 
circumstances will be made in home prices for the present 
season. 
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Notes on Anti-Corrosive Preparatious for Iron and Steel 
By ‘‘Latex’’ 


THERE is no executive to whom the prevention of rust in iron 
and steel objects does not present an urgent problem at some 
period or other. 

So conflicting are the claims of, and so numerous are the 
people who claim to hold in their ,possession the panacea for 
the rust problem, that the inquirer usually resorts to some 
well-known technical book wherein he hopes to gain the key 
for the information he requires. 

To the practical man the matter generally appeals in a 
twofold manner. He wants firstly an efficient coating where- 
with to protect his plant or equipment under conditions oft- 
times which are peculiar to his industry ; and secondly, he 
demands a reasonable price for the material he decides to 
go on with. 

The technology of this subject is exceedingly disappointing. 
It is generally found that the book consulted is written by a 
man whose judgment may be biased by the fact that he is a 
manufacturer of some class of material put forward as an 
anti-corrosive paint or composition. ‘Toch’s wonderful book 
on ‘‘ The Technology of Paints ’’ is by no means free from the 
tendency to bring out the advantages of the product he manu- 
factures on a vast scale. 

The question needs, therefore, to be presented in a re- 
visionary manner by tracing the causes of rust, and thence 
drawing some general conclusions as to the best means of 
combating the evil. 

The formation of rust is variously ascribed to influences which 
are accepted as being the basis of the question. The differ- 
ence of opinion lies in the emphasis each authority lays on 
his own theory. 

The rusting of iron and steel with the formation of a com- 
plex and variable hydrated oxide of iron is variously ascribed 
to reactions as: (1) Direct action water on iron, possible only 
in presence of oxygen; (2) the combined action of water, 
oxygen and carbon dioxide; (3) the action of water and 
oxygen on iron accelerated by the action of dilute acids, 
hygroscopic salts, and catalytic compounds among which the 
dilute acids are sometimes classed ; (4) the electrolytic theory 
of the combination of water in the presence of oxygen with 
iron when under the stimuli of the minute electric charges 
inseparable from iron and steel. 

It is obvious that each of the above schools of opinion could 
be made the subject of endless discussion. The questions of 
temperature, composition of the iron and steel and many 
other points may modify each claim. The outsider, whose 
need is for an effective protective, is justified in assuming that 
each reaction has its share in working the damage. ‘The end- 
less variety of entirely different experiences of corrosion are 
sufficient to prove that the formation of rust is not confined 
to any single cause but is the inevitable result of the applica- 
tion of iron and steel to the structure of apparatus or structures 
anywhere. It is none the less obvious that the formation of 
rust is an impossibility when water is excluded from contact 
with the iron. The method to be employed for keeping this 
universal material from iron is the fundamental question. 

The primary requirement, therefore, of the buyer of an 
anti-corrosive paint or covering is that the paint be impervious 
to water in any shape or form, This essential is not generally 
recognised. It is also a fact that some materials are practi- 
cally impervious to liquid water, whereas they permit the 
occlusion or penetration of the water vapour always existing 
in air. 

As a general class no material is entirely impervious to water 
vapour, although by suitable treatment it is possible to obtain 
a material practically impervious. 

The use of a drying oil as an effective and lasting basis for 
an anti-corrosive paint is seen to be an ineffective solution. 
No drying oil is impervious to water, even when newly. applied. 
This was effectively demonstrated by Simon, who prepared 
films of linseed and other oils. The elastic film on subjection 
to dialysis with coloured water showed that water, air and gases 
easily penetrated. 


This accounts for the fact that the surface of an oil paint 
frequently seems to be perfectly sound, while examination of 
the metal underneath reveals considerable rusting. There is 
no .doubt that linseed oil or similar drying oils, even in con- 
junction with resins, do not sufficiently repel water. 

This permeability, however, is very slight with a good oil 
paint ; but Spennrath points out the oil paint is also de- 
stroyed by such widespread influences as :— 

1. Dilute HCl, gaseous HCl, sulphurous acid and acetic 
acid. 

2. Caustic alkalis, alkaline liquids and gases, ammonia and 
sodium carbonate. 

3. Water, especially when heated. 

It follows that drying oils do not provide an efficient anti- 
corrosive paint, and this is generally admitted. In the 
absence of anything more satisfactory than drying oils, how- 
ever, a good oil paint is the best means of preventing rust. 

Rosin and resins in general, while impermeable, are also 
unsatisfactory bases for a lasting preventive. Common rosin 
especially, consisting as it does of abietic acid, is very quickly 
reduced to a lifeless mass. _ 

Toch, speaking of the challenge that asphaltic paints made 
to oil paints in the U.S.A.,is, obviously desirous of passing the 
subject over as quickly as possible. He says that an asphaltic 
paint is so quickly oxidised as to be reduced to an inert mass 
within the short space of time of 20 days. 

When it is possible to produce direct evidence that a good 
asphaltic paint may last 20 years without losing its efficiency 
Toch’s short estimate is not worthy of serious attention. 

As regards the primary essential of impermeability, asphaltic 
paints are supreme ; but other mechanical defects may allow 
water to penetrate. One such detraction is found when certain 
asphaltic paints expand and contract to such a different extent 
to the iron on which they are superimposed that the “‘ aligat- 
ing ’’ effect is obtained, which provides access to the iron by the 
water. The heat of the sun may also cause an asphaltic paint 
to run, although this rarely exposes the ironwork, since the 
surface tension of the iron on the film is generally sufficient to 
keep the surface wetted with the asphalt. A too hard as- 
phaltic paint may also be destroyed by abrasion and by lack 
of elasticity. All such mechanical defects, however, are easily 
obviated, if not excluded altogether, by the exercise of a 
little scientific knowledge of bitumenology during the 
manufacture. 

He who is seeking for a real anti-corrosive paint may best 
protect himself by obtaining samples of competitive materials 
and applying each sample under identical conditions to a small 
plate of iron or steel. These should then be allowed to dry 
thoroughly and be immersed in running tap-water. The paint 
which withstands this treatment the longest will, when other 
considerations are balanced, withstand weathering and ex- 
posure for the longest period. 

Such plates as seem to have been protected externally should 
be cleared of paint and the surjace of the metal examined. 

A white bloom on the paint is a bad sign of decomposition 
of the resins or other materials in the film, and should be 
carefully noted. 

It will surprise many a buyer of so-called anti-corrosive 
paints if he subjects several paints to this treatment. It will 
also, however, confirm to a large extent the results anticipated 
by the consideration of the whole question from the point of 
view indicated above. 


DAD 





Anglo-Persian Oil Company 


F Replying to Viscount Curzon (House of Commons, March 21), 
Mr. Chamberlain said the Government would still hold and 
maintain its controlling interest in the Anglo-Persian Oil Co., 
Ltd., after the present issue of new capital was completed. 
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Dye Industry Developments 


Information supplied to the British Chamber of Commerce, 
Shanghai, and published in its journal, supplies an interesting 
estimate, from the Chinese point of view, of the British dye 
industry. Myr. H. J. Brett, H.M. Acting Commercial Counsellor 
of Legation, is responsible for the following. 


DEVELOPMENTS are steadily improving the position of the dye 
‘industry in the United Kingdom, while the measure of expan- 
sion in production since the industry received such an impetus 
under war conditions, is indicated by the following brief 
statistics (in tons) :— 


Production Imports Exports Consumption 
SOER> Sisacchsh 2,000 18,500 2,700 ... 18,000 
SORTS sie beens 25,000 3,200 4,800 ... 23,500 
(estimated) 


It will be seen that the magnitude of the attempts made 
firmly to establish the dye industry have resulted in an increase 
of output to more than ten times that of the year preceding 
the war. Nevertheless, the calls upon production have also 
materially increased, not only from home quarters, but also 
irom overseas. 

In fact, the output is quite insufficient to cover even home 
demands only. There are still many varieties of dyes which 
are not yet manufactured in Great Britain at all, or in only 
very minor quantities. Vat colours, direct cotton colours and 
lake colours have been developed less rapidly than many other 
classes and supplies are consequently quite inadequate to meet 
home consumption. Dyes for use in the textile industry have 
received particular attention, and with regard to the supply of 
dyes this industry is in a much more satisfactory position than 
that of any other country, not even excluding Germany, where 
production is about only 20 per cent. of the normal, from 
which quantity allotments have to be made under the terms 
of the Peace Treaty. Where progress has, however, been most 
marked is in the manufacture of chrome atid sulphide colours, 
synthetic indigo and alizarine. 


Thus, the industry is seen to be in a flourishing condition, 
with both production and export increasing, but it must at 
the same time be realized that there is at present a world 
shortage of dyes which has to be met, so far as possible, by 
the United Kingdom, America and Switzerland. Germany, for 
the present at least, is practically out of the market. The 
United Kingdom and America are quite unable to supply their 
home demands for certain colours, and although British dye 
manufacturers are doing their utmost to increase plant and 
production as rapidly as possible in the existing circumstances, 
dye importers abroad, who have been able to secure a portion 
only of their orders, should bear in mind the present world 
shortage and the difficulties under which manufacturers are 
labouring. 

Nitrate of Soda 

In view of the increased production and available supplies 
it is generally believed that the present high range of prices 
cannot long be maintained. Stocks and production promise 
more plentiful supplies of Chilean nitrates during the forth- 
coming season than have been available at any period during 
the war, and in view of the growing use of artificial substitutes 
there is the probability of some falling off in demand, or, at 
least, of future demands falling short of what was formerly 
anticipated. 

The production of synthetic nitrogen products, which is 
rapidly increasing, is also likely to have an adverse effect upon 
the Chilean industry. In the United Kingdom, considerable 
progress has been made in this direction, and in addition to 
the factory erected by the Government at Billingham-on-Tees 
for the production of ammonia sulphate (which product main- 
tains the popularity gained during the war), which is shortly 
to be taken over by private enterprise, the Cumberland Power 
& Chemicals, Ltd., is about to commence working its first 
plant which, it is estimated, will produce 50,000 tons of 
ammonia sulphate per annum. These concerns will un- 
doubtedly pave the way for the establishment in Great Britain 
of a large synthetic nitrogen industry and form a development 


of vital importance in an industry which will provide a sure 
source of nitric acid, irrespective of any shortage of the natural 
nitrates. 

The Report of the Nitrogen Products Committee states that 
“ the synthetic processes can produce a metric ton of combined 
nitrogen ready for the fertilizer market as cyanamide (nitrolim) 
or ammonium sulphate at a cost at the factory of about, or 
even less than, one-half of the pre-war price in the United 
Kingdom,”’ a conclusion which warrants the assumption that 
the synthetic nitrogen industry will soon develop into a strong 
competitor with the Chilean nitrate industry. 


Manufacture of Hydrogen 


At the outbreak of war the manufacture of hydrogen was 
on an extremely small scale, and apart from that manufactured 
by one or two firms who required their output themselves for 
the hardening of oils, practically the only supplies available 
for military purposes were produced as by-products in the 
electrolytic manufacture of alkali and in small quantities by 
electrolysis of water. 

War necessities led to an immediate expansion in production. 
The earlier of two distinct processes employed was the silicol 
process, by which hydrogen was produced by the action of 
silicol (obtained by fusing together sand and coal in the 
electric furnace) upon caustic soda. This process produces an 
exceedingly pure hydrogen, about 99-9 per cent., but the cost 
of production, averaging about {2 per 1,000 cub. ft., is quite 
prohibitive to its use for commercial purposes. 

The second process to be used, known as the water-gas-steam 
contact process, proved very materially cheaper, and although 
the resultant hydrogen was a little less pure at 99-2 to 99°4 per 
cent., the cost of production, about 5s. per 1,000 cub. ft., at 
once popularized this process for commercial production, and 
it is now in general use. 

The necessity for a cheap supply of hydrogen is very pro- 
nounced at the present time in view of the steps which are 
being taken in Europe and America to produce nitrogen pro- 
ducts from the air, hydrogen being one of the most important 
products required in the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen. 

In addition, there is an increasing demand for hydrogen for 
use in metallurgy, while it is being used extensively in the 
hardening of vegetable oils. Hydrogen, passed through veget- 
able oils in the presence of metallic nickel, causes the oils to 
harden into tallow-like substance, and growing use is being 
made of this reaction in the manufacture of margarine, for 
which purpose the hardened fat is an essential. 

Plants for the manufacture of hydrogen have been perfected 
by several firms in Great Britain, among them being Samuel 
Cutler & Sons, Ltd., 39, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1, for 
silicol plant, and Humphreys & Glasgow, Ltd., 38, Victoria 
Street, London, $.W. 1, and R. & J. Dempster, Ltd., Blenheim 
Mansions, Broadway, London, S.W.1, for water-gas contact 
plant. 





PAD 


Manchester College of Technology 


Appointment of New Principal 
PROFESSOR B. Mouat JONES, M.A., Professor of Chemistry 
and Director of the Edward Davies Chemical Laboratories, 
Aberystwyth, since October, 1919, Was on Monday appointed 
Director of the Manchester Municipal College of Technology 
with a salary of £1,500 per annum, in succession to 
Mr. J. C. Maxwell Garnett. 

Professor Jones was educated at Dulwich and at Balliol 
College, Oxford, where he took his M.A. degree, After a 
year as research assistant in mineralogical chemistry he was 
appointed to the Lahore Government College in 1906, as 
Professor of Chemistry. He relinquished this post in 1912 
when he returned to England to become Assistant Professor 
of Chemistry at the Imperial College of Science, London. 
Joining the army in September, 1914, he was five months 
later appointed Captain and Assistant Director of the Central 
Laboratory, France. At the end of 1918 he became 
Lieutenant-Colonel and Director of the Central Laboratory. 
He received the D.S.O. and was thrice mentioned in 
despatches. 
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Manufacture of Fertilisers 


Mechanical Conditions 


AT a meeting of the members of the Newcastle Chemical Club 
on March 16, Mr. R. H. Walker presiding, Mr. S. Hoare Collins, 
M.Sc., of Armstrong College, delivered an address on ‘‘ The 
Mechanical Conditions of Industrial Products Used in Agri- 
culture.” 

Mr. COLLINS said he proposed to give some illustrations of 
past successes and failures on the part of the manufacturer in 
supplying the farmer with materials suited to his needs. Manu- 
facturers sometimes imagined that any rubbish was good enough 
for agriculture, but on the other hand sometimes over-valued 
the advantages of improved forms. Farmers sometimes only 
looked at prices, and went on buying a dear article through 
mere inertia. 

Copper sulphate was chiefly used as a means of destroying 
some disease or pest without injuring the crop. ‘To discrimi- 
nate between injuring the crop and injuring the pest it was 
necessary carefully to adjust the conditions to meet a standard 
discovered by previous experience. Purity of sample was 
needed, because it was a means to an end of getting uniformity. 
By rapid crystallisation, with agitation, followed by centrifugal 
separation, it was possible to obtain a uniform and fine grained 
salt which dissolved rapidly in cold water. Grinding lumps in a 
mill was a failure, as particles of all sizes were obtained by such 
means ; there was no uniformity in the product ; there were 
always some large lumps, and the rate of solution was 
slow. 

Sulphate of ammonia was used for mixing with other fertili- 
sers, or by itself as a top dressing, for which latter purpose uni- 
formity was of great importance. Careful neutralisation 
prevented the presence of free sulphuric acid, which was the 
main cause of stickiness in the crude product. 

Considering the very suitable form in which copper sulphate 
and sulphate of ammonia were marketed, said Mr. Collins, one 
was tempted to ask why nitrate of soda, muriate of potash and 
sulphate of potash were not supplied in similar forms. On the 
small scale, sulphate of potash was much easier to make in a 
fine sand-like condition than any of the others mentioned. 
Sulphate of ammonia was far from easy, and on the large scale, 
sulphate of copper was by far the most difficult, as it so easily 
damaged and was susceptible to damage by iron and steel. 
Nitrate of soda, recrystallised during agitations and dusted 
with } per cent. of precipitated chalk, didnot adhere to a moist 
hand any more thanso much sand. In general, it could be said 
that small pure crystals dissolved more easily and deliquesced 
less easily than coarse impure lumps of the same material. 


Finely Ground Powders 


Superphosphate presented special and great difficulties 
which had been almost entirely solved by great care in manu- 
facture. In superphosphate there was a very strong and 
hygroscopic solution of phosphoric acid and mono-calcium 
phosphate which was absorbed by finely divided hydrated 
‘alcium sulphate. In manufacture, water was used which 
was in slight excess, but this excess could be driven off by heat. 
The resulting superphosphate was not only drier as a result, 
but less liable to cohere, and the loss of weight reduced the 
expense of freight and cartage. Fine grinding with modern 
ball mills could add much to the agricultural value of fertilisers, 
but there was a limit beyond which it was not desirable to go. 
Extremely fine powders were too easily carried by wind, 
whilst coarse particles were less easily dissolved in the 
soil. 

Far greater efficiency could be obtained in such articles 
as mineral phosphates if more dependence was placed on the 
sieves and less on the mill. The usual product of milling con- 
tained a large proportion of uselessly fine dust, very little sand- 
like material, and a troublesome though small proportion of 
coarse particles. The standard adopted for the fineness of 
basic slag missed the point altogether, and failed to measure 
what was really required. In practice, 85 per cent. passing a 
sieve with 100 meshes to the linear inch meant too much fine 
dust, and too much coarse grit. The most satisfactory milled 
matter for distribution should have not more than 10 per cent. 
able to pass a sieve with 150 meshes to the linear inch, and not 
more than 1 per cent. unable to pass a sieve with 30 meshes to 
the linear inch. 


Chemical Industry Club 
A Tribute to Dr. Ormandy 

THERE was a good attendance at the monthly meetingfon 
Monday evening at the Chemical Industry Club, when Dr. 
Ormandy (in the place of Mr. W. J. U. Woolcock, M. P., who 
was unable to give his promised address) gave an extremely 
interesting [lecture on ‘‘ Electric [Shadows and Wireless Tele- 
graphy.’ Mr. W. Cullen presided. 

Dr. Ormandy, with the aid of blackboard drawings, de- 
scribed the gradual development of a simple experiment by 
Edison up to the production of the modern thermionic valve 
which had rendered wireless telephony possible. The dis- 
covery of what are known as molecular shadews in carbon 
filament lamps was referred to and then the experiments on 
the Edison effect were described. The work of Elster and 
Geitel and Crookes was touched upon and later, at greater 
length, Fleming’s work on the application of the two-electrode 
lamp as a rectifier. Brief mention was made of the older 
types of detectors such as the Branly, the Magnetic, the Elec- 
trolytic and the Crystal. Dr. Ormandy then proceeded to 
describe the Lee Forest three-electrode improvement on the 
Fleming lamp and indicated briefly how it was used as a radio- 
amplifier and as an audio-amplifier. Finally, the brief prin- 
ciple of the application of the three-electrode lamp to wireless 
telephony was indicated. 

An interesting discussion followed in which several members 
took part. At the close, on the motion of Mr. H. E. Coley, 
seconded by Mr. F. EK. Hamer, a very warm vote of thanks was 
passed to the lecturer. Expression was given to the indebted- 
ness of the Club to Dr. Ormandy’s services and to the general 
confidence and respect for him among the members and through- 
out the chemical industry. Dr. Ormandy remarked that. he 
deeply appreciated and understood the special meaning of the 
tribute paid to him, and especially the goodwill and confidence 
which had prompted it. 





Japan’s Fertiliser Imports 


Increased Supplies from China 

THE import of fertilisers into Japan during the last few years 
has, states the Yakugyo Shuho, been making a tremendous 
increase, the probable reasons being the high price of rice and 
other cereals. In 1919 the value of the imports amounted to 
194,357,000 yen, while those for the first six months of 1920 
were valued at 192,088,841 yen, almost equal to the total 
amount of 1919. ‘This latter value represented 10 per cent. of 
Japan’s total import trade for the first half of 1920. The 
chief fertilizers imported during last year were bean oil cake, 
cotton seed oil cake, rape seed oil cake. fish guano, crude 
nitrate, sulphate of ammonia, phosphate rock, bone meal and 
animal bone. It is pointed out that there is no doubt that with 
the increasing demand the import of fertilizers was greatly 
increased by means of speculative buying. 

The quantity of bean oil cake imported during the first six 
months of 1920 showed a decrease of 11,364,400 kin and cotton 
seed oil cake that of 3,772,600 kin as compared with the corre- 
sponding period in 1919. However, all the other kinds 
registered increases. Kwantung and China supply the greater 
part of the oil cake fertilizers imported into Japan. For the 
first six months of 1920 Japan imported 14,932,000 piculs of oil 
cake, valued at 123,970,000 yen, of which Kwantung con- 
tributed 70 per cent. both in respect of quantity and value. 
Imports of fertilizers from China are also increasing yearly. 





OD 
Power Production of the Future 
PROFESSOR BURSTALL, Dean of Science at the University 
of Birmingham, addressed the members of the Institute of 
Electrical Engineers at the University on Wednesday last 
week on ‘‘ The Possibilities of Power Production.’ The 
present period, he said, might determine what he called the 
“carbon period ’’ and the sources of power derived from the 
combustion of carbon in the shape of coal and oil. The two 
latter were a sort of capital upon which mankind would 
continue to live probably for the next 250 years, but the time 
would come when they would have to seek other sources of 
power. He thought it probable, however, that future 
generations would not want the great amount of mechanical 
power that we considered to be indispensable, and might deprive 
themselves of it quite voluntarily in favour of other methods . 
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Newcastle Chemical Industry Club 


Professor Louis on Chemists’ Remuneration 


THE annual dinner of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Chemical 
Industry Club on Friday March 18th, was a great success. Dr. 
H. Peile presided over a very large gathering, which included 
Professor H. Louis, Professor P. P. Bedson, Mr. Frank Preist- 
man, Dr. J. H. Paterson, and many other well-known in- 
dustrial chemists of the district. Mr. Herbert Shaw, the 
secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, was the guest of the 
evening. Sr: 

In proposing the health of Mr. Shaw, Dr. Peile referred to 
the importance of the work of the Newcastle Chamber of 
Commerce and to the success of their club, which, starting in 
1919 with 176 members, had now over 500 on the books. 

i Mr. Shaw, replying, paid a tribute to the work of the indus- 
trial chemists of the district during the war. 
Professor Bedson’s Retirement 

Dr. J.T. Dunn, proposing the health of the retiring president 

of the Club, Professor P. P. Bedson, referred to the fact that 


he was about to retire and leave the district. He would not 
attempt to describe what a great loss it would be to them all, 
for Professor Bedson had always been an outstanding per- 
sonality amongst them and his influence for good had been 
appreciated by all of them. Professor Bedson had always 
contrived to let his students see as much as possible of industrial 
concerns in the district, but, at the same time, had always 
upheld the principle that the true foundation of the industrial 
chemists’ training was based on pure science. 

Professor Bedson replied very briefly, and was greatly moved 
when confirming Dr. Dunn’s statement that he would shortly 
retire. He referred to his many happy associations with 
Newcastle and the North Country generally, and said it was 
very satisfying to know that he carried their good wishes with 
him. It was a source of great satisfaction to him that the 
Club was doing so well, and he did not need to tell them that 
he wished it every success. 

Dr. G. Weyman proposed the health of the hon. secretary 
(Mr. A. Trobridge), remarking that every member of the Club 
could see by its progress how great the work of Mr. Trobridge 
had been. Mr. Trobridge briefly replied, and said that he was 
amply repaid for any work he had done by the knowledge that 
it was appreciated by his fellow members. He noticed he 
stood in splendid isolation when nominations for the secretary- 
ship were asked for. (Laughter.) 

Armstrong College 

Dr. J. H. Paterson, in proposing the toast ‘“‘ Armstrong 
College,’’ said that Armstrong College was, in their minds, 
always associated with the names of Professor Bedson and 
Professor Louis. As one of the old students of Professor 

_Bedson he shared with them all the indescribable regrets at 
the knowledge that he was leaving them. During his career 
he had always found him ready to help younger men with his 
invaluable advice. In proposing the toast of Armstrong College 
at such a gathering they were apt to think of the chemistry 
department, but, at the same time, they all appreciated the 
great value of the other departments. He was very glad that 
the College had appeared on their toast list, as an expression 
of-the fact that they as a club appreciated the College. 

Professor H. Louis, replying to the toast, said that the 
College had undoubtedly played its part in bringing the 
chemists together. The College was doing most valuable 
work in the training and moulding of young men’s minds to 
enable them to appreciate the importance of accuracy. It 
was a very remarkable fact that the great war, which showed 
as never before the importance and value of scientific training, 
had depreciated also the value of brains. The mining students 
at present could not look forward at present to as good a re- 
muneration as the miner himself, and in other industries 
he understood the same thing applied. The men who did 
the work at the moment were considered above the men who 
thought out the methods and planned the work. He was 
optimistic, however, and hoped it was but a passing phase, 
and that scientific teaching would come into its own. The 
chemist, for instance, was receiving recognition by the public 
which ten years ago would not be thought possible. He wished 
the club every success, for it filled a long-felt want. The man 
who spent all his time in the laboratory was apt to become 
narrow minded, but in the congenial company of his fellows 
in such a club as theirs he received inestimable benefit. 


Chemical Society Anniversary Dinner 


_ Sir A. Mond on Science and Research 
FOLLOWING the annual general meeting of the Chemical 
Society at Burlington House, on March 17, the anniversary 
dinner was held the same evening at the Hotel Cecil, when 
the chair was occupied by Sir James J. Dobbie. At the head 
table were Lady Dobbie, Lord Bledisloe, Mr. Justice Sargant, 
Sir Alfred Mond, M.P., Professor C. S. Sherrington and Pro- 
ata C. Moureau, vice-president of La Société Chimique de 
*rance. 

Proposing ‘‘ The Chemical Society,’’ Sir Alfred Mond re- 
ferred to Hofimann, a distinguished past-president, who 
did so much to further the dye industry. It was fashionable, 
he said, for politicians, statesmen and the Press to talk about 
the dye industry. He feared that the spirit which drove 
Hoffmann from England and which helped to drive the dye 
industry to Germany, had not died out in this country. 
Science and research were not the fads of the few, but were 
vital to the existence of the nation, and never more so than 
at a time of financial emergency. The key to the recovery 
of Europe lay in improving our methods of production, and 
in new discoveries as fundamental and far-reaching as the 
steam-engine was, in order to enable us to re-create the 
capital which had been destroyed in the last five years. 

Referring to the admission of women to fellowship of the 
Society, the President said they had shown themselves com- 
petent to advance science by their original contributions. 
The total membership had increased from 3,205 in 1914 to 
3,721 in 1920. 

Amongst the company were Dr. Alexander Scott, Sir W. 
H, Bragg, Dr. S. Russell Wells, Mr. A. Chaston Chapman, 
Professor W. H. Perkin, Sir Frank Heath, Mr. H. E. Field, 
Sir Alfred Keogh, Professor H. Brereton Baker, Sir David 
Prain, Mr. H. lL. Cancellor, Sir Joseph Petavel, Sir Richard 
Gregory, Professor W. P. Wynne, Professor H. B. Dixon, 
Professor F. G. Donnan, Sir H. Reichel, Dr. A. W. Crossley, 
Dr. H. R. le Sueur, Professor J. C, Philip and Dr. M. O. 
Forster. 

DDD 


Chemical Industry in Denmark 


IN a general report on the economic condition of Denmark 
at the close of the year 1920, issued by the Department of 
Overseas Trade (is. 3d.), it is stated that ‘‘the manufacture 
of chemical fertilisers has continued satisfactorily throughout 
the year, despite the competition offercd by importers of 
foreign superphosphates, &c., which cbliged the Danish 
manufacturers to make considerable price concessions. The 
chemical industry as a whole suffered throughout the year 
very considerably from-German competition (which also 
renders imports of British chemical products almost impossible). 
The German export prices are high, yet the exchange generally 
remains in favour of the foreign buyer. Again, a very 
considerable trade in chemical articles is done by ‘ outsiders,’ 
who buy from the German manufacturers at the low home 
market prices, and then, by some means, obtain export 
licence to the foreign markets. Among others, the sulphuric 
acid factories have felt the German competition keenly. The 
demand for cheese rennet and pepsin has been good, and the 
Danish factories manufacturing thc:e articles have been well 
employed. On the whole, though the chemical industry 
suffers in common with all other industries from the high 
rates of wages, high fuel prices, and the introduction of the 
eight-hour day, it seems likely that the old-established firms 
will be able to maintain their position, though some of the 
newer ventures will probably disappear.” 





POD 





Catalogues Received 

MELDRUMS, LTD., of Timperley, near Manchester, send us a 
number of additional loose leaf pages for their catalogue. 
They include illustrations and decriptions of screw-down 
valves ($in. to 4in.), plug cocks, gland plug cocks, back 
pressure or pump valves. They are specially made of 
“Meldrum ”’ acid resisting metal. Mention is also made of 
the firm’s acid eggs, stills, jacketed pans, columns, bowls, 
pumps, acid elevators, agitators, mechanical stokers and refuse 
destructors. 
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Chemists’ at Rudge Whitworth Works 


FOLLOWING a lecture entitled, ‘‘ The Works Research Labora- 
tory,” delivered before the University of Birmingham Chemical 
Society, by Mr. Henry L. Heathcote, M.Sc., chief research 
chemist to the Rudge Whitworth Co., the members of the 
Society were invited to inspect the Rudge Whitworth Works, 
Sparkhill, on Wednesday, March 9, 1921. 


The visitors, who were personally conducted by the works 
managers, first inspected the chemical laboratories, where 
several chemists were analysing samples of iron supplied 
to the works. The testing rooms, where samples of steel 
were tested with the patent Brinell tester, were next visited, 
on.the way to the hardening sheds and the oil recovery plant. 
In the latter all the oil used in the various processes is com- 
pletely recovered. The hardening sheds are used also as a 
store for the steel bars, each of which is tested with the auto- 
punch before leaving these sheds, The bars of steel are after- 
wards cut into small lengths, drilled, trepanned and finally 
transformed into the ball-races. The grooving one noted was 
accomplished by using carborundum wheels which were 
electrically driven. In the production of brass cases for 


bearings these cases are riveted electrically. The manu- 
facture of the various sizes of balls next attracted 
attention, 


Thesmall balls are stamped out of carefully tested steel wire, 
subjected to a special hardening process, and after grinding, 
smoothed with paraffin and graphite, and finally made quite 
true by friction with each other in a rotating tub. Then they 
are washed and centrifuged until dry. In the examination 
room the balls are subjected to close scrutiny for size and 
flaws, and are finally tested by acoustic methods. The balls 
are rotated and, by the sound emitted, the quality of the 
finished article can be gauged. ‘The final stage was the packing 
department, from which the goods are dispatched all over the 
world, 


The visit, which was greatly appreciated by all who took 
part, afforded an excellent illustration of the value of scientific 
control in the manufacture and testing of accurately finished 
appliances and plant. 





a 


Tenders for Coal Tar for South Africa 
H.M. SENIOR TRADE COMMISSIONER in South Africa has for- 
warded to the Department of Overseas Trade particulars of a 
call for tenders by the Durban Corporation for the supply of 400 
tons of Coal Tar or Tar substitute. Sealedtenders, whichshould 
be addressed to the Town Clerk, Durban, and marked outside, 
“Tender for Coal Tar,’’ will be received up till 11 a.m. on 
April 27, 1921. Copies of the specifications and forms of 
tender may be had on application at the office of the General 
Store Keeper, Alice Street, Durban. A copy of the 
specification, &c., may be inspected by United Kingdom firms 
interested on application to the Enquiry Room, 35, Old 
Queen Street, Westminster, S.W.1, up to March 30, after 
which date it will be available for loan to firms in the provinces 
who are unable to arrange for its inspection in London. 
Applications should bear the reference number 5040/ED/PN. 





ADD 


The Trend of Prices 


AT the annual meeting of the shareholders of Southall Brothers 
& Barclay, Ltd., on Monday, Sir Thomas Barclay said that 
last year he mentioned that during the period then under 
review there had been a steady increase in the prices of drugs 
and chemicals. To-day the story was quite different. Even 
since the middle of 1920 prices in practically every department 
of their business, particularly fine chemicals, had steadily 
depreciated until now in some instances they were actually 
approaching pre-war values. 


Politics had affected prices. Immediately the decision of 
the Allies became known with reference to the 50 per cent. 
tax on German exports, prices stiffened immediately and, in 
many cases, were 25 to 30 per cent. higher than they were before 
the London Conference. 


Chemical Merchant’s Failure 
Creditors’ Meeting Adjourned 
THE first meeting of the creditors of Heinrich Odomar Hugo 
Wiskemann, trading as H. Wiskemann, chemical merchant, 
late of the Wool Exchange, Basinghall Street, E.C., was held 
last week at the London Bankruptcy Court. 

Mr. WALTER BOYLE, Official Receiver, read a preliminary 
examination of the debtor, from which it appeared that he 
came to this country in 1880, and began business there as a 
wholesale chemical merchant, with offices in the Wool 
Exchange. In 1888 his manager absconded with more than 
£4,000, and, in consequence, a receiving order was made against 
him in the London Court on November 22, 1888. In 1892 his 
friends promoted a company called the Nitrogen Co., Ltd., 
with works at Gravesend, to manufacture chemical manures. 
Owing to lack of capital the company was unsuccessful, and 
two years later went into voluntary liquidation. Later on 
another company called Wiskemann, Ltd., was formed, with 
works at Willesden, also to manufacture chemical manures, of 
which he became a director. 

In 1907 he obtained his discharge from his previous bank- 
ruptcy, and began business on his own account as a chemical 
merchant, In 1915 he started another business known as the 
Ormside Mills. In1916histechnical manager, Mr. J.J. Burton, 
refused to work for him, and as the business could not be carried 
on without Mr. Burton, he agreed to sell him the business 
for £1,800, to be paid in half-yearly instalments. Mr. Burton 
did not keep up payment -of the instalments, and in order 
to keep the business going the debtor advanced money to Mr. 
Burton from time to time. In August, 1920, Mr. Burton 
transferred the business to the Ormside Mills, Ltd. Mr. 
Burton was then owing him £3,200, and in part payment 
allotted him 2,000 {1 shares. ‘The balance of £1,200 was still 
owing. 

No statement of the debtor’s affairs had yet been filed, 
but the unsecured liabilities were estimated at £11,500. The 
assets included book debts £3,000; a claim against the Inland 
Revenue for the return of £2,000 excess profits duty; an 
interest under a will, £300; an uncertain amount due from a 
Signor Trombecco; and an equity in the debtor’s shares in 
Ormside Mills, Ltd., of uncertain value. The debtor was also 
entitled to an income of about {650 a year under his marriage 
settlement, which was forfeitable on bankruptcy. 

The debtor attributed his failure chiefly to the conduct of 
another person whose name he had disclosed to the Official 
Receiver which involved him in a loss of £8,000. He had also 
suffered a loss through the theft of 82 casks of carbonate of 
potash from a barge lying in the Thames. 

The debtor asked for an adjournment of the meeting, in 
order that he might submit a proposal for a composition. A 
friend was willing to assist him in paying 15s. in the f, as to 5s. 
on April 15, 5s. on June 5, and another 5s. in the course of the 
year. 

Nearly all the creditors expressed themselves in favour of an 
adjournment, and the Official Receiver adjourned the meeting 
to April 14. 

ADD 


Perkin Medal Award 

THE annual dinner of the Society of Dyers and Colourists 
was held at Bradford on March 18, when the Perkin Medal 
was presented to Mr. Horace Lowe. Proposing the toast of 
the guest of the evening, Mr. H. Sutcliffe Smith, of the Brad- 
ford Dyers’ Association, said that it was Mr. Lowe, who, in 
1890, proved beyond all doubt that a beautiful silky appearance 
could be produced on cotton by the action of caustic soda. 
Mercerizing was a misnomer ; Mr. Lowe’s name should have 
been used. His was the credit of starting a new era in the 
cotton industry. 

Among those present was Mr. Percy Ashley, of the Board 
of Trade, who said that the work of the Licensing Committee 
on Dyes demonstrated that individualenterprise and initiative 
must be supplemented by team work and the pooling of 
resources in technical processes. 

DAD 


German Reparation Bill 
On Tuesday in the House of Lords the German Reparation 
(Recovery) Bill, having passed through Committee without 
amendment, was read a third time and passed. 
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Explosion at Chemical Works 


** Accidental Death”’ Verdict 
THE adjourned inquest into the deaths of Alfred Sandiford 
(works manager), William Yates and John Threlfall, who died 
from shock and burns sustained in the explosion at the Eagle 
Chemical Works, Oswaldtwistle, on February 4 (see THE 
CHEMICAL AGE, p. 200, February 12, and p. 225, February 109), 
was resumed at Accrington on March 15. 

From the evidence it appeared that two tins containing 
dinitrophenol were being packed for export when ordeis were 
given to unpack them. The men in charge of the work under 
the work’s manager, Mr. Sandiford, were using a hot soldering 
iron to reopen the lid when the explosion occurred. 

Giving evidence, Mr. John R. Stubbs, chief assistant to the 
Lancashire county analyst, who had analysed a portion of the 
contents of the tins, said it containéd water 37°5 per cent, 
dinitrophenol 31:9 per cent., and a residue insoluble in ether 
31°6 per cent. At least nine-tenths of this insoluble residue 
contained the sodium salts of dinitrophenol, due to insufficient 
treatment with sulphuric acid. Dinitrophenol was a fairly 
stable solution but the sodium salt ignited and burned with 
violence on the application of a hot soldering iron. 

Answering Mr. Cooper-Key, H.M. Inspector of Explosives, 
witness said that had the sodium salt not been present there 
would have been a great deal less risk, although all nitro 
products should be treated with a certain degree of respect. 

Mr. Robert B. Bickerdike, proprietor of the firm, said since 
the Armistice he had turned his attention to the manufacture 
of new products, among which was dinitrophenol. He became 
aware that there was sodium salt in the dinitrophenol only 
after the first inquest. If the manufacture had been carried 
out according to his instructions the salt would not have been 
present. In the manufacture of the substance he had had 
the counsel of research and analytical chemists added to his 
own knowledge as a graduate in science at Cambridge. He was 
no longer manufacturing the compound. 

The Coroner said he regarded the explosion as a pure accident 
and there could be no question of bringing a charge of man- 
slaughter against anybody. The mistake was through 
opening the tins with a hot solde1ing iron, and the man who 
had charge of the work had lost his life. 

The jury returned a verdict of ‘‘ Accidental death.” 

DDD 
Dangerous Drugs Act 

At the fifth scientific meeting of the session of the North 
British Branch of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, 
held in Edinburgh on March 16, the following resolution was 
proposed and unanimously adopted: ‘‘ This meeting desires 
to express the thanks of Scottish pharmacists to.members of 
the House of Commons and especially to Scottish represen- 
tatives for their effectual aid in securing the setting up of a 
Departmental Committee to consider and report to the Home 
Secretary as to modifications of the Dangerous Drugs Act 
draft regulations which had elicited such universal condemna- 
tion. This meeting at the same time emphatically protests 
against any attempt to exclude from the criticism or review 
of the Departmental Committee.any private or sectional 
agreement that may have been made with interested partieas 
regarding any part of the draft regulations such as might be 
construed to be the contention of the remit. This meeting 
further demands that the Departmental Committee shall be 
free to consider and report on the main principles on which 
the draft regulations are based and should be empowered to 
hear any evidence submitted to them on any matter affected 
by the regulations. Meantime the situation remains critical 
and demands the utmost vigilance to prevent the enactment 
of objectionable and burdensome restrictions of no real value 
in preventing the evils associated with the abuse of narcotic 
drugs.”’ 








OOO 
Sir Jesse Boot’s Activities 

SIR JESSE Boot’s Social Trust, Ltd., has been registered as 
a private company by Jordan & Sons, Ltd., with a nominal 
capital of £50,000 in £5 shares, to find out the best means 
of removing or alleviating the evils of poverty, distress and 
other social evils, &c.- Sir Jesse Boot is the permanent 
chairman and governing director. No directcr is to receive 
either directly or indirectly, any remuneration for his 
services. 


Chemical Matters in Parliament 
Basic Slag 


Mr. A. ‘T. DAviES (House of Commons, March 17), asked the 
Minister of Agriculture whether there was a shortage of basic 
slag owing to the short time of furnaces, of which it was atby- 
product ; and whether the Ministry was making, or proposed to 
make, any arrangements to meet the needs of agriculture in 
this matter, 

Sir R. SANDERS: I am informed that there is no shortage of 
basic slag. It is true that there has been a fall in production 
during the last two months, but there has been a still greater 
fall in demand, with the result that considerable stocks have 
accumulated at makers’ work. ‘The stocks at the end of Febru- 
ary were more than twice as large as those held on the same date 
a year ago. The Ministry have every reason to expect that 
the total supplies of phosphatic fertilisers, including super- 
phosphate, basic slag, and ground mineral phosphate, which 
will be available for the British farmer during the forthcoming 
season, will equal, if not exceed, the supplies in any previous 
year. 

British Dyestuffs Corporation 

Mr. Gilbert (House of Commons, March 21) asked the 
President of the Board of Trade the amount of capital held 
by the Government in the British Dyes Company ; whether 
it was invested in debenture, preference or ordinary stocks ; 
if any dividends had been paid on these stocks ; if so, what 
amount ; and to what account of his Department dividends 
paid were carried ? 

Replying, Sir P. Lloyd-Greame said the securities held 
His Majesty’s Government in the British Dyestuffs Corporatio _ 
Ltd., were £850,001 preference shares of £1 each and £850,008 
preferred ordinary shares of {1 each. Onthe preference shares, 
7 per cent. had been paid down to October 31 last ; on the 
preferred ordinary shares, 8 per cent. had been paid down to 
October 31, 1919, and a further dividend of 8 per cent. for the 
year ended October 31, 1920, had been announced, but had not 
yet been distributed. Dividends on investments were paid into 
the Exchequer, and were not brought into account by the 
Board of Trade. They were referred to in the Estimates for 
the Board of Trade as “‘ Extra Reciepts,”’ for whichthe Depart- 
ment did not receive credit. 

Mr. Greenwood: May I ask the hon. Gentleman if he has 
seen a balance-sheet ? 

Sir P. Lloyd-Greame: I have seen a balance-sheet, but I 
think the most recent balance-sheet, to use an Irish expression, 
has not been issued. I have seen the balance-sheets which 
have been issued. 

Mr. Lyle-Samuel : Is it not a fact that the market value of 
these shares is something under one-third of the amount the 
Government paid for them ? 


Optical Glass Industry 


Sir A. Holbrook (House of Commons, March 21) asked the 
President of the Board of Trade if he would consider the in- 
clusion in the list of key industries of the manufacture of optical 
glass ; was he aware that, on the outbreak of war, Britain was 
able to supply only 10 per cent. of its needs of this glass ; that 
since the revival of the industry English makers have produced 
90 times as much in one quarter as was made during the first 
quarter of 1913 ; and that the maintenance of this important 
industry was already threatened by foreign importations. 

Sir P. Lloyd-Greame said the position of the optical glass 
industry had been the subject of careful consideration in 
connexion with the proposed Bill for safeguarding certain 
industries. The material increase in output and the effects 
of foreign imports thereon were within the knowledge of the 
Board of Trade, and the importance of the industry was fully 
recognised. 

Dyestuffs Development Committee 

Mr. Waddington (House of Commons, March 21) asked the 
President of the Board of Trade if he were now in a position to 
announce the appointment to the Development Committee, 
of the dyestuffs industry. a) SY Oe 

Sir P. Lloyd-Greame : I regret I am not yet in a position 
to add anything to the answer I gave my hon Friend on the 
7th instant. As soon as the appointments are made they will 


be announced. 
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From Week to Week 


Dr. F. C. THompson, of the University of Sheffield, has been 
appointed to the Chair of Metallurgy in the University of 
Manchester. 

Mr. E. BAINZIGER, of the Textile A.G., of Romanshorn, 
Switzerland, is at present in England on business connected 
with his firm. 

MAXIMUM RETAIL, PRICES have been fixed by the Australian 
Fair Profits Commission for superphosphate, ground phosphate 
and sulphate of ammonia. 

THE EMPLOVEES at the Vale of Leven and Renton works of 
the United Turkey Red Co., Ltd., subscribed £400. 19s to 
charitable institutions last year. 

During January and February this year INCREASES OF 
CAPITAL, by limited liability companies engaged in the chemical, 
oils, and fats industries totalled £313,000. 

The Gas Committee of the Corporation of Manchester has 
accepted the tender of Mitrovich Brothers & Co., Liverpool, 
for the supply of NITRATE OF SODA. 

Delegates attending the March meeting of the Society of 
Glass Technology at Newcastle on March 16 visited the works 
of the Lemington Glassworks Co., Ltd. 

Mr. F. H. Hatch, Ph.D., M.Inst.C.E., has been appointed 
TECHNICAL ADVISER TO THE MINES DEPARTMENT on questions 
relating to the metalliferous mining industry. 

OWING to the workmen’s objection to being put on short 
time it has been found necessary to close down the scientific 
instrument business carried on at the Galileo Works, Florence, 

Sir JESSE Boot has given £50,000 to Jersey, for the specific 
purpose of erecting workmen’s houses. The money is vested 
1n trustees. 

SPEAKING at the annual meeting of Borax Consolidated, Ltd. 
the Earl of Chichester, chairman of the company, stated that 
they had recently acquired works on the Continent and that 
further developments were contemplated. 

Questioned as to the unsatisfactory appearance of the NEW 
COINAGE, a Mint official said that the green colouring com- 
plained of was due to their contact with acid liquids which 
act chemically upon the copper alloy. 

At the monthly scientific meeting of the North British 
branch of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, held 
on March 16, Mr. D. B. Dor’, F.1.C., communicated a series 
of laboratory notes. 

During the year 1919 the Canadian PULP AND PAPER 
INDUSTRY used 78,993 tons of sulphur, 8,264 tons of bleaching 
‘powder, 23,316 tons of sulphate of soda and 1,466} tons of 
soda ash. 

It is reported that machinery is being installed by American 
interests to work EXTENSIVE SALI’ GROUNDS at Inagua, 
Bahamas. A yearly shipment of nearly 50,000 tons is 
contemplated. 

During the period January 1 to September 30, 1920, Italy 
imported United Kingdom COLOURS, DYES AND TANNING 
MATERIALS to the amount of 22,279 quintals, valued at 
20,024,280 lire. 

The value of chemical and medicinal products and perfumery 
IMPORTED INTO EGyp?t during 1920 shows an increase of 
£E2,177,330 on the previous year. Dyestuffs and colours 
show an increase of £E192,788. 

Mr. G, T, SPEAKMAN, a chemist employed at the British 
Westphalite Denaby Powder Factory, is receiving treatment 
in the Montagu Hospital, Mexborough, for serious injuries 
sustained in the course of his work. 

An interesting lecture on the MANUFACTURE OF ARTIFICIAI, 
SILK was delivered in the Royal Technical College, Glasgow, on 
March 18 by Mr, Sydney A. Welch, of the British Cellulose & 
Chemical Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 

The Board of Trade (Licensing Section) announces that 
licences are no longer required for the EXPORT TO RUSSIA of 
any goods other than goods the export of which is prohibited 
except under licence to all foreign countries. 

Professor PHILIPS BEDSON, who has occupied the Chair of 
Chemistry at Armstrong College, Newcastle, since 1882, is 
retiring at the end of the present session in June. Professor 
Bedson is a native of Manchester and will celebrate his 68th 


birthday on April 2. 


A CONSIDERABLE DEMAND exists in Mukden, China, for soda 
ash, bleaching soda and caustic soda. Of these, soda ash has 
the largest sale, being used for making Chinese bread, 
macaroni, pastry, &c., in addition to its use for washing 
purposes and glass blowing. 

THE EXPLOSIVES AND CHEMICAL, SECTION of the Disposal 
Board, Ministry of Munitions, still have stocks of mixed nitric 
and sulphuric acid, benzyl bromide, calcium nitrate, calcium 
silicide, chlorpicrin, ferro-silicon, picrie acid, potassium per 
chlorate, and various types of explosives. 

THE IMPERIAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 
announces a further generous donation to the fund for the 
provision of scholarships to enable students of the college to 
spend a year in post-graduate study at American universities 
or in works, The donor desires to remain anonymous. 

Uroz Oilfields, Ltd., announce that in view of the completion 
of the BRIQUETTING PLANT and its early operation on the coal 
properties of the company in the South of France, Captain 
Albert H. Farley, one of the directors of the company, has 
left London on a visit to the fields, which are now to be 
developed upon a commercial scale. 

A COMPANY, with the title of the Kartoffel-Starke- 
Syndikat G.m.b.H., was entered in the Trade Register of the 
Court of Berlin-Mitte early in the year, states the Berliner 
Tageblatt. ‘The company’s object is the purchase and 
distribution of the raw materials mecessary for starch 
manufactures and the sale of the products from these raw 
materials, such as potato flour, dextrine, diabetic sugar, syrup, 
starch sugar, colouring and dissoluble starch. 

It is reported by the Deutsche Bergwerks Zeitung that the 
Synthetische Benzinwerke G.m.b.H. is proposing to utilise 
A NEW PROCESS FOR THE PRODUCTION OF BENZINE. Dr, Erwin 
Blummer’s process, which so far has been tried at a Karlsruhe 
testing works, is now to be experimented with in practice at 
Wilmersdorf. The process is said to differ from other 
processes in that the production of benzine takes place under 
considerably less pressure and without the necessity of stirring. 
The plant is to be erected in a former Bavarian powder factory 
near Munich, which, owing to its isolated position and the 
number of boilers, &c., is very suitable for the purpose. Brown 
coal tar from generators and from productive works in Central 
Germany is proposed as raw material. 





OD 


Aniline Dye and Chemical Company 


Winding Up Order Granted 


At the Lancashire Chancery Court at Manchester, on Monday, 
Mr. J. Bennett appeared in support of a petition for the wind- 
up of the Aniline Dye and Chemical Company, Lucy Street, 
Hulme, on the ground that it could not meet its debts. The 
company, counsel said, was incorporated in 1917. 

Mr. Abbott said he appeared for a creditor for £39,641, and 
supported the petition. 

Mr. Roberts, for contributories, asked that the matter might 
be adjourned for a month. He said he represented the holder 
of a very jarge number of shares, who was deeply interested in 
saving the company if he could. His view was that if the 
company had time to turn round and reorganise itself the 
position would be saved. ‘There were four or five executions 
against the company, but four of these had been restrained, and 
the other had been agreed, so that the company for the moment 
was not in jeopardy. His client said that if the matter could 
be adjourned for a month he believed the whole matter could 
be arranged. It was only fair and reasonable that time should 
be given. 

Mr. Bennett said his instructions were to ask for an order. 

Mr. Abbott : I support that. 

Vice-Chancellor Lawrence said he saw no grounds for refus- 
ing the application. He made the order asked for. 





DDD 


Recent Wills 


Mr. W. Hardman, of 320, Lytham Road, South 


Shore, Blackpool, chemical manufacturer...... £51,934 
Colonel Sir H. North, of Eltham, Kent, a director 

of the Lagunas Syndicate, Ltd., son of the 

late Colonel John T. North ‘the Nitrate King” £75,207 
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Patent Literature 


Abstracts of Complete Specifications 
158,915. TAR, PROCESS FOR REMOVING FROM THE PRODUCTS 
OF THE DISTILLATION OF Woop, COAL AND THE LIKE. FE, 
Barbet & Fils & Cie, 5, Rue de 1l’Echelle, Paris. Inter- 
national Convention date, November 3, 1917. Addition 
to 120,558. 

The mixture of gas and tarry matter from the retort is passed 
while still hot through tar to effect a preliminary removal of 
suspended tar, and then passed through cresol while at a tem- 
perature of 115°C.~130°C. The remainder of the tar is thereby 
absorbed, but water and acetic acid pass on withthe gas. The 
tar is then separated from the cresol. 


158,918. FUEL FROM CRUDE PETROLEUM OIL, OR RESIDUES 
THEREOF BY DISTILLATION, MANUFACTURE OF. H. Wade, 
London. (From Standard Oil Co., 26, Broadway, New 
York.) Application date, July 21, 1919. 

Crude petroleum is passed in series through a number of 
continuous stills of the type usually employed in re-distilling 
petroleum products. Fach still is heated externally by a 
furnace and superheated steam is also passed through the oil. 
The percentage of distillate taken from each still is such that 
in the last still a pitch melting above 295°F. is obtained. The 
pitch is withdrawn in a liquid condition and may be used as a 
fuel. The difficulties experienced when crude petroleum is 
distilled to a dry coke residue are avoided by this process. 


158,992. ALKALI PENTABORATES DIRECT FROM BORON ORES, 
PROCESS FOR PREPARATION OF. A. A. Kelly, 57, Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C.1, and B. D. Jones, 14, Maitland Park 
Villas, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W.3. Application 
date, November 15, 1919. 

Raw material, such as boronatrocalcite, is mixed with water 
and the necessary amount of soda to convert the whole of the 
boric acid into sodium pentaborate, and the mixture is treated 
with carbon dioxide in an autoclave. By this process 97:6 per 
cent. of the B,O, content of the ore can be converted into 
sodium pentaborate. 


159,025. ORES AND THE LIKE, TREATMENT OF BY FLOTA- 
TION. M. T. Taylor and J. W. Partington, Camborne. 
Cornwall. Application date, November 21, 1919. 


The process relates to a frothing agent for use in the recovery 
of values such as tin oxide, wolfram or scheelite from ores. 
The frothing agent is obtained by treating fatty acids—e.g., 
those obtained by treating soap with a weak acid, or resin 
acids, such as those derived from colophemy, with sulphuric 
acid. The sulphonated fatty or resin acids may be used in 
solution, or may be employed in association with esters or 
fatty acids, such as propyl, butyl or amyl acetate, and/or 
cyclic compounds containing nitrogen in the ring, such as 
pyridine. The solution so obtained may be associated with 
phenol, eucalyptus oil or other oily substances. 


159,054. SEPARATING AQUEOUS AND OTHER VAPOURS FROM 
LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS AND PREPARING DILUTE SULPHURIC 
Acrp. O. Maass, 189, St. James Street, Montreal, Canada. 
Application date, December 3, 1919. 

The material to be dried is placed in a vessel 11 provided 
with heating means, the top of which is connected by a tube 
14 to a vessel 15 containing a device 24 having a large 
surface area. The bottom of the vessel is connected by a 
tube 16 to a vessel 17 containing a desiccating agent, such 
as sulphuric acid. A side tube 20 is connected to a U-tube 
21 and a vessel 23, which may be connected to a suction 
apparatus. The tube 18 is connected to an apparatus giving 
alternate sub-atmospheric and atmospheric pressures, such as a 
Topler mercury vacuum pump, Suction is first applied to both 
tubes, so that the acid reaches the level a and air is partly 
exhausted through the tube 22. Air is now admitted to the 
tube 18 and the acid moves to the levels b. Suction is again 
applied to the tube 18, so that the device 24 is left uncovered 
and wetted with the acid, and vapour from the vessel 11 is 
absorbed by it. This process is repeated until an almost 
perfect vacuum is produced in the vessel 11. It has been dis- 
covered that after the removal of the last trace of air the rate 


of evaporation is very greatly increased—e.g., a litre of water 
may be evaporated in about 2-5 hours, compared with one 
month at ordinary pressure. Dilute sulphuric acid is ob- 
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159,054 


tained as a by-product. The apparatus may also be used for 
the absorption of ammonia or carbon dioxide in sulphuric 
acid or caustic soda respectively. 


159,071. ‘TIN, WINNING OF. J. J. Collins, Field House, 
Winsford, Cheshire. Application date, December 10, 
1919. 


Tin-bearing rock, or the tailings left after the mechanical 
extraction of tin oxide from the rock, is treated with a reducing 
gas to convert the tin oxideintotin. The whole of the material 
without separation of gangue is treated with dry chlorine 
gas obtained from anhydrous liquid chlorine. The resulting 
stannic chloride is evaporated under reduced pressure, and is 
converted into hydrated chloride by a solution in water. The 
solution is passed over zinc scrap and spongy tin is precipitated. 


159,086. OXIDE OF ALUMINIUM FROM CHLORIDE OF ALU- 
MINIUM, PROCESS OF PRODUCING. S&S. E. Sieurin, Héganiis, 
Sweden. Application date, January 19, 1920. 

A concentrated solution of aluminium chloride is saturated 
with hydrochloric acid gas to precipitate aluminium chloride 
crystals. A concentrated solution of aluminium chloride is 
introduced at the bottom of the vessel to displace the acid 
liquor upwards. The crystals are separated from the chloride 
solution and calcined raw material, or if it contains much iron 
it may be treated with strong sulphuric acid to expel hydro- 
chloric acid gas, which is used as before, while the sulphuric 
acid is concentrated and used again. When it becomes rich 
in iron, sulphate of iron may be precipitated by cooling. 


159,106. RAW RUBBER, ‘TREATMENT OF—WHEN FRESHLY 
COAGULATED FROM THE LATEX. S. C. Davidson, Sirocco 
Engineering Works, Belfast. Application date, April 19, 
1920. Addition to 151,344. (See THE CHEMICAL, AGE, 
Vol. IIL., p. 485.) 

The removal of air and moisture from freshly coagulated 
rubber by mechanical pressure, as in 151,344, is facilitated by 
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perforating the rubber at numerous points. The rubber g is 
placed on porous material y carried by a frame which is slowly 
traversed through the machine. The perforating pins 7’ are 
carried by a vertically sliding block 7 attached by a pivot 
4? to aneccentricstrap and rodh’. The eccentric his mounted 
on a shaft a driven from a pulley 6 through a hand-operated 





k tA b 


h 


169,106 


clutch device. The rotation of the shaft @ produces a recip- 
rocation of the block 7, so that the pins /’ pass up and down 
through the stripping plate /* into the rubber. The rubber is 
slowly moved forward by a pawl and ratchet mechanism ?, 
operated from the block 7 by rods 05, 0°. 

NoTEe.—The following specifications which are now accepted 
were abstracted in THE CHEMICAL AGE when they became 
open to inspection under the International Convention : 
134,815 (K. Erslev), relating to treatment of concentrated 
fatty emulsions, see Vol. II., p. 77; 136,158 (General Chemical 
Co.), relating to production of nitrogen oxides, see Vol. II., 
p. 184; 139,478 (G. Schjelderup), relating to drying materials, 
see Vol. II., p. 511; 143,260 (L.. Lilienfeld), relating to 
dialkylsulphates, see Vol. III., p. 137; 147,530 (New Jersey 
Zinc Co.), relating to metal oxides, see Vol. III., p. 429. 


International Specifications not yet Accepted 

"156,538 and 156,540. ANTHRAQUINONE AND ITS DERIVA- 
TIVES. Chemische Fabriken Worms Akt.-Ges., 28, Main- 
zetlandstrasse, Frankfurt-on-Main, Germany. Inter- 
national Convention dates, December 1 and December 27, 
1919. 

156,538. Anthracene is suspended in an anhydrous acid 
medium containing a water-fixing agent and a small quantity 
of a nitrite, e.g., anhydrous acetic acid, acetic anhydride, 
and sodium nitrite, or anhydrous propionic acid, benzene, 
dry sodium acetate, and sodium nitrite. Oxygen under 
pressure is passed through the mixture, and the anthra- 
quinone is filtered off. 

156,540. This is a patent of addition to 156,215 (See THE 

CHEMICAL AGE, Vol. IV., p. 342) and the process of the oxida- 

tion of anthracene is modified by using propionic acid instead 

of acetic acid and by using a diluent such as water, nitro- 
benzene, or dichlorbenzene. 

156,479. ALKALI AND ALKALINE EARTH CYANIDES. Nitrogen 
Products Co., 55, Canal Street, Providence, R.I., U.S.A. 
(Assignees of C. P. Hidden, Grosvenor Building, Provi- 
dence, R.I., U.S.A.) International Convention date, 
July 5, 1919. 


Nitrogen is fixed as cyanide by the Bucher process, and the 


reaction mixture is heated to the proper temperature by a gas 
such as carbon monoxide or argon before the admission of 
nitrogen. The charge of alkali or alkaline earth, carbon and 
iron passes from a hopper, 9, to a closed hopper, 3, and then 
to a retort, 15, where it is heated by carbon monoxide supplied 
through the conduits 38, 39, the gas passing upwards to the 
conduits 40, 42. Nitrogen is then passed downwards through 
the charge, and the bottom 20 is then lowered so that the 
product falls on to a breaker, 43, where it is partly cooled by 
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156,479 


cold nitrogen supplied through passages 44. The material 
then falls through a sealed pan door, 50, to a hopper, 63, to be 
disintegrated and conveyed away. The nitrogen passes by a 
pipe, 72, to a gas holder, 72’, heater 73, and back to the retort 
15. The spent carbon monoxide passes through a heat ex- 
changer to an apparatus, 81, containing nickel or iron at 
400°C. to 600°C., where carbon dioxide and carbon are pro- 


duced. The carbon dioxide is converted into monoxide in a 
producer, 75, and is returned to the retort 15. 
156,530. MINERAL Orts, Tar, Resins, &c., Distm1inc. 


Chemische Fabriken Worms Akt.-Ges., 28, Mainzerland- 
strasse, Frankfurt-on-Main, Germany. International Con- 
vention date, March 1, 1917. Addition to 156,255 (See 
THE CHEMICAL AGE, Vol. IV., p. 342.) 

The catalytic process of 156,255 may be applied to solid 
substances such as asphalt, tar, or pitch by treating them 
in the presence of a solvent in the form of vapour mixed with 
indifferent or reducing gas. Superheated steam may be used 
for distillation and may act as the catalytic agent. Dis- 
tillation may be effected at reduced pressure, and the vapour 
may remain in contact with the catalytic material. 


Farbenfabriken 


156,543. GASES AND VAPOURS, SEPARATING. 
Inter- 


vorm. F. Bayer & Co., Leverkusen, near Cologne. 
national Convention date, November 3, 1916. 

Air containing acetone, methane, ethylene, acetylene, 
cyanogen, ether, methyl or ethyl alcohol, benzene, ethyl 
acetate or acetic acid is treated with a specially prepared 
porous carbon which absorbs the vapour and from which it 
may be subsequently recovered. 


156,547. PoTasH. F. Jourdan, 186, Via del Babbuino, 
Rome, and G. A. Blanc, 56, Via Fontanella di Borghese, 
Rome. International Convention date, January 5, 
1920. 

Leucite is purified and then finely ground and agitated 
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with milk of lime, magnesia, or other strong base in an auto- 
clave at high temperature and pressure. Potash is dissolved 
and recovered, and the remaining mud forms a cement when 
heated. 


156,583. FILTERING Liguips. Braden Copper Co., 120, 
Broadway, Manhattan, New York. (Assignees of N. B. 
Down, care of Braden Copper Co., Rancagua, Chile.) 
International Convention date, January 2, 1920. 

The object is to obtain a dry filter cake free from cracks, 
particularly in metallurgical operations. A perforated vertical 
cylinder is placed in an outer casing to which the liquid to 
be filtered is admitted. The cylinder is covered with filter 
cloth, fabric, or the like, and the filtered liquid is drawn off 
from the interior of the cylinder. The cake is dried by 
admitting air under pressure to the outer casing, and the cake 
is discharged through hinged doors at the bottom of the casing. 
Discharge is facilitated by admitting air to the interior of 
the filtering cylinder, and cracking is prevented by the use 
of the curved filtering surface. 


156,594. PARAFFIN WAX AND LUBRICATING OILS FROM 


Tars. E. Erdmann, Halle-on-Salle, Germany. Inter- 
national Convention date, January 22, 1918. 

Paraffin wax is precipitated from lignite tar, coal tar or 
shale tar by adding acetone or a homologue ‘such as methyl 
ethyl ketone or acetic ether. If the mixture is cooled to 0°C., 
a hard wax is separated, and if cooled to —20°C., a softer 
wax is obtained. The residue is treated with superheated 
steam at 200°C.-250°C., or heated in vacuo to remove acetone 
and volatile oils, leaving a lubricating oil. The paraffin 
wax may be dissolved in the volatile oils, treated with sul- 
phuric acid and soda lye, and precipitated with acetone to 


purify it. 


156,663. DvyEs. National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc., 
21, Burling Slip, Manhattan, New York. (Assignees of 
T. H. Leaming and T. M. Susemihl, 351, Abbot Road, 
Buffalo, N.Y., U.S.A.) International Convention date, 
July 1, 1919. 

One molecular part of diazotized p-nitraniline or acet-p- 
phenylenediamine in acid solution is coupled with one 
molecular part of 1: 8 : 4-aminonaphthol sulphonic acid, and 
a further molecular part of f-nitraniline or acet-p-phenyl- 
enediamine in alkaline solution is coupled with the resulting 
monoazo-dye, and the product reduced or saponified. Green- 
ish-black shades are obtained on cotton, wool, or silk. 


156,668. SYNTHETIC RESINS. Chemische Fabriken Worms 
Akt.-Ges., 28, Mainzerlandstrasse Frankfurt-on-Main, 
Germany. International Convention date, March 31, 
1919. é 


Tar oil fractions from carbolic or creosote oils which boil 
at 190°C.-240°C. are freed from naphthalene and acid tar 
oils by freezing and extraction with alkali respectively. 
The product is then polymerized with strong sulphuric acid 
yielding synthetic resins homologous with coumarone and 
indene resins. 


156,675. PHENOL-ALDEHYDE CONDENSATION PRODUCTS. 
Lorival Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 6, Lloyds Avenue, 


London. (Assignees of J. Bruhat, 42, Rue de Victor 
Hugo, Bois-Colombes, Seine, France.) International 
Convention date, November 4, 1916. 

Phenol, cresols or naphthols are condensed with anhydrous 
polymers of formaldehyde (paraformaldehyde or trioxy- 
methylene) and the liquid product is solidified by adding 
lactic, acetic, formic, or ricinoleic acid, or oxalic, tartaric, 
citric, gallic, or tannic acid dissolved in a liquid organic 
acid together with small amounts of a mineral acid. 


156,694 CREOSOTE, SEPARATING FROM ‘TARS, 
Erdmann, Halle-on-Salle, Germany. 
vention date, September 2, 1919. 
(see above). 

Lignite, shale, peat, coal, producer and low-temperature 
tars are washed with acetone and water to extract phenolic 
substances. Acetone extracts of tars, &c., are treated with 


&c. E. 
International Con- 
Addition to 156,549 


water or aqueous acetone which separates the oils and leaves 
creosote in solution. 








156,693. PARAFFIN Wax. E. Erdmann, Halle-on-Salle, 
Germany. International Convention date, August 5, 
1918. Addition to 156,594. (See above.) 


Paraffin wax is separated from tar by means of acetone, 
A mixture of tar and acetone passes from a vessel M to a 
cooling and crystallising vessel AK and then to a vessel G. 














156,693 


The mixture is then delivered by a pump P to a filter press 
F, where paraffin wax is separated and is washed with acetone 
which is admitted by the pipe H’” and drawn off by the 
pipe R’’’’.. The wax is then washed with water. The liquid 
passes from the press to a still D and acetone is condensed in a 
worm K and then returned to the vessel M. 


156,695. PARAFFIN Wax. KE. Erdmann,  Halle-on-Salle, 
Germany. International Convention date, September 9, 
1919. Addition to 156,594 (see above). 


Peat tar is treated with acetone to separate paraffin wax, as 
described in 156,594. The remaining solution is washed with 
aqueous acetone to remove creosote oil. 


156,698. AMMONIA, SYNTHETIC, Nitrogen Corporation, 55, 
Canal Street, Providence, R.I., U.S.A. (assignees of 
J. C. Clancy, 55, Canal Street, Providence, R.I., U.S.A.). 
International Convention date, January 7, 1920. : 

Calcium ferrocyanide, barium ferrocyanide, potassium ferri- 
cyanide, or a double cyanide is heated to 350°C. in nitrogen, 
hydrogen, or ammonia, and then heated to 650°C. in ammonia 

gas. The salt may be supported on pumice, and forms a 

catalyst suitable for the synthesis of ammonia at 400°C. at a 

pressure of 100 atmospheres. 

156,713. PERBORATES AND PERPHOSPHATES. 
4, Bamburgerstrasse, Berlin. 
date, November 27, 1918. 

Sodium metaborate or disodium phosphate is mixed with 
concentrated hydrogen peroxide and evaporated at reduced 
pressure to obtain perborates or perphosphates. 


S. Aschkenasi, 
International Convention 


Chemische Fabriken Worms 
28, Mainzerlandstrasse, Frankfurt-on-Main, 
International Convention date, September 9, 


156,740. RESINS, SYNTHETIC. 
Akt.-Ges., 
Germany. 
1918. 

Aromatic hydroxy compounds, acid lignite tar oils, or low- 
temperature tar oils containing phenol are condensed with 
acetaldehyde to form products soluble in oil. These products 
may be added to phenol-formaldehyde resins which are 
insoluble in oil to render them soluble. 


156,755. Farry Acips. Soc. Francaise des Distilleries de 
l’Indo-Chine, 10, Rue de la Boetie, Paris. International 
Convention date, October 13, 1919. 

Butyl alcohol is mixed with steam and a gas containing 
oxygen or ozone, and passed through heated tubes constructed 
of or containing platinum. Butyric acid is produced, and is 
condensed. The acid is purified, concentrated, and passed 
with hydrogen into an autoclave containing palladium. The 
products are fatty acids of the palmitic acid series. 


Specifications Accepted, with Date of Application 


134,228. Filter elements, Method of making. E. De 
Chemische Fabrik List Ges. December 4, 1917. 

135,855. Distillates from oil-cracking stills, Process of condensing 

. and treating. R. Fleming. March 25, 1918. 

137,513. Zinc oxide, Manufacture of. New Jersey 
January 8, 1919. 

139,470. Aluminium nitrate, sulphate, or chloride, Removal o 
iron from solutions of. B.E. D. Kilburn (Norske ARtieselskat 
for Elektrokemisk Industri Norsk Industri Hypotekbank)b 
Febrary 19, 1920. 
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Market Report and Current Prices 


Our Market Report and Current Prices are exclusive to THE. CHEMICAL AGE, and, being independently prepared with 
absolute impartiality by Messrs. R. W. Greeff & Co., Lid., and Messrs. Chas. Page & Co., Lid., may be accepted as 
authoritative. The prices given apply to fair quantities delivered ex wharf or works, except where otherwise stated. 
The weekly report contains only commodities whose values are at the time of particular interest or of a fluctuating nature. 
A more complete report and list are published once a month. The current prices are given mainly as a guide to works 
managers, chemists, and chemical engineers ; those interested in close variations in prices should study the market report. 


Market Report 


THURSDAY, MARCH 24. 


The market which was poor enough before has now come 
under holiday influence and only a nominal business is 
reported. So far as the German Reparation (Recovery) 
Bill is concerned, it appears likely that the German Government 
will not honour the British Government Treasury Receipts, 
and this inevitably means that the import duty levied under 
the Act will be paid by the consumer here. As, however, in 
many cases the business will not stand suchacharge, it is highly 
probable that the volume of business with Germany will 
become a vanishing quantity. The export market remains 


uninteresting. 
General Chemicals 

ACETONE has shown a better tendency and a satisfactory 
turnover is reported. 

ACID ACETIC is decidedly firmer, and a further improvement 
in value is not unlikely. 

Acip Crrric.—The price seems to have found its level, but 
demand remains slow. 

AcID FormMiIc.—Little interest is taken in this article, which 
is only in very small enquiry. 

OxaLic Acip.—The recent advance in price is fully 
maintained and stocks are small. 

Acip TARTARIC—No further weakening in price is 
reported, but here again the demand leaves much to be 
desired. 

BLEACHING POWDER is a nominal market and quite 
uninteresting. 

COPPER SULPHATE is still drooping in price, and the export 
demand shows little signs of revival. 

FORMALDEHYDE.—There has been a fair amount of 
hand-to-mouth buying. 

LEAD ACETATE is little enquired for ; the price is nominally 
without change. 

PoTASH BICHROMATE.—The English makers notify a 
substantial reduction in price. 

POTASH PRUSSIATE.—Stocks remain very small, and any 
weakening of demand would demonstrate the paucity of 
supplies. 

SALAMMONIAC is unchanged. 

SopA ACETATE is still in fair demand; price nominally 
unchanged. 

SopA BICHROMATE.—The English makers’ price has been 
substantially reduced, not only in regard to spot business, 
but the reduction also applies for the time being to existing 
contracts. 

Sopa CAusTIc is almost unsaleable, and the tendency is 
distinctly in buyers’ favour. 

SODA HYPOSULPHITE still exhibits a firmer tone, but the 
turnover is not large. 

SopA NITRITE remains unchanged. 

SODA PRUSSIATE.—Little business is reported, but the 
price is fully maintained. 

ZINC SULPHATE.—Although there is still some, enquiry, 
business remains very difficult. 


Coal Tar Intermediates 
There is practically nothing to report. The market remains 
lifeless, with little, if any, business, and it is difficult to see 
how an early improvement can be expected. 


ALPHA NAPHTHYLAMINE remains a quiet market, with the 
value nominally maintained. 


ANILINE OW, AND SALT are lifeless, mainly owing to the 
entire lack of export enquiry. 

BETA NAPHTHOL is quietly steady, but with only an 
extremely moderate business passing. 

DIMETHYLANILINE is a shade easier, with only a quiet 
trade. 

NITRO BENZOL is slightly more active, and the price is well 
maintained. 

PARANITRANILINE is quiet at last-quoted figures. 

RESORCIN is more active, and the price is maintained. 

SALICYLIC ACID is now inclined to advance. The B.P. 
atticle has already taken a decided turn; the technical, 
however, remains at last-quoted price. 


Coal Tar Products 

90’S BENZOL remains unchanged at 2s. 8d. on rails in the 
North, and 2s. 9d. to 2s. 11d. in the South. 

PURE BENZOL can be bought at 2s. rod. on rails. 

CREOSOTE Om, is again weaker, and is quoted at 8}d. on 
rails in the North and 9}d. to 1od. in the South. 

Cresyiic Acip is very dull, and is quoted at 2s. 6d..for 
Pale qualities, and 2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. for Dark. 

SOLVENT NAPHTHA can be bought at 2s. on rails, 

HEAVY Naputua is also in poor demand and is quoted 
at 2s. 2d. 

NAPHTHALENE is quiet at £8 to £14 per ton for Crude 
qualities and from {24 to £27 per ton for Refined. 

PrrcH.—The position remains unchanged and prices still 
show a downwardtendency. Present values are approximately 
75s. to 80s. f.o.b. East Coast and 85s. to gos. f.o.b. London, 


Sulphate of Ammonia 


There is less demand for export, and buyers appear to be 
holding off in the expectation of lower prices. 


Current Prices 


Chemicals 

cc oa. £ ad. 

Acetic anhydride ..........ssessssseeee Ib. > 26 2 8 8 ® 
DORIS GN ccscisscscsvevosossnensensys 200 90 © 0 to BO 0 0 
Acetone, pure ..ssssreerereeee ton 95 0 0 to 100 0 0 
Acid, Acetic, glacial, 99-100%..... ton 70 0 0 te 2-0 O 
Acetic, 80% pure ........0.. ton 53 0 0 to 54 0 0 
Deehe, -.ssesmvsssmssunsconee Sam 800 © O <p 208 8° © 
Boric, Cryst. .......sseeseeeeeeeeee ton 69 0 0 to 70 0 0 
Carbolic, cryst. 39-40% ....... Ib. 009 te O90 9 
tiie fF ss 4 2 5 

i 9 eee ea FD 1. a. So 0 

Gallic, 7 accent ei ‘ib 860064 9 to 0 5 O 
Hydrofiuoric ..........sseeseeeeeee Ib. 0 0 8to 090 9 
Lactic, 50 Vol............0000000. ton 3710 0 to 40 0 0 
Lactic, 60 vol. ......sc0ec0eee ton 4210 0 to 45 0 0 
Nitric, 80 Tw........sscccsceesee ton 41 0 0 to 44 0 0 
PDN oc ss bc psb caveensececesseesn a> 0 010 to 0 Olli 
Phosphoric, 1.5 «.....-s0s0+e+. ton 55 0 0 to 57 0 0 
Pyrogallic, cryst .....cs0ss0+0e+ Ib. 09 6 too O09 9G 
Salicylic, Technical ............+. Ib. ei 2& 8 1 4 
Salicylic, B.P. ...scrsseeeeerseee ID, 013 to 01 5 
Sulphuric, 92-93% ......s-0. ton 810 0 to 815 0 
Tannic, commercial ............ Ib. 0 3 6 to 03 9 
WEAEES. <cnccscoececessseseweossenes ENR 0 1 9 to 0 110 
Alum, LUMP... ..esre ree ceeceeceeceeseeees ton 18 0 0 to 1810 0 
Alum, chrome............ssccssssseseeee ton 45 0 0 to 500 0 
Alumino ferric ..........scsssecceeeeeee ton 69 00 0 «2to «698 10 «20 
Aluminium, sulphate, 14-15%...... ton 13 0 0 to 14 0 0 
Aluminium, sulphate, 17-18%...... ton 15 5 0 to 16 0 0 
Ammonia, anhydrous. ........e+00+++ Ib. 023 t 683 8 
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per £ 3. 4, 4 s. 4d. per & wa¢@ ££ ad. 
Ammonia, .880........0+sseeeeeere tom 43 0 0 to 45 0 0  Sulphite, Cryst... sereeeeeee tom 15 0 0 to 16 0 0 
Ammonia, (ek team ton 30 0 0 to 3210 0 Strontium carbonate ............... ton 85 0 0 to 99 0 0 
Ammonia, carbonate................ Ib 0 0 4 to - Strontium Nitrate .................... ton 909 0 0 to 95 0 0 
Ammonia, chloride............ - ton 6 0 0 to 70 0 O Strontium a 3 ‘white ......... ton 810 0 to 10 0 @ 
Ammonia, muriate (galvanisers) . - ton 55 0 0 to 57 0 0 Sulphur chloride.. immv~euwa 42. 4 °C @ te 428 ¢ 
Ammonia, — esis Cn GS 0: 6 te @ 0 © Sulphur, Flowers ...............+.... ton 19 0 0 to 1910 0 
Ammonia, phosphate ................. ton 95 0 0 to 100 0 0 ROI] ...ccoccoccccsocsoccsccocseccovee ton 19 0 0 to. 1910 0 
Ammonia, sulphocyanide mn ey 8860 8 0 to 60 U8 lS 6 RMSERPGMISHC...  cisistestctcsccnc lb 0 2 3 to 8 2 6 
Amy! acetate ........cssecsssesssreeee ton 420 0 0 to 42 0 0 Tin perchloride, 33%, .. Lcisthicmviwcce OS "Ota ‘6S 9 
Atsenic, white, powdered ... Witsésccs 000 SS 0-0 to 60-0: 0 Perchloride, solid . _* os @ to @ 8 8 
Barium, carbonate, 92- 04%. sie eeeese ton 1210 0 to 13 0 0 Protochloride (tin crystals) .. ier @° 2 +e te O22 3 
Barium, chlorate ....... UC: «2h &:. 64s a sli, i ssersevereeeee ton 22 0 0 to 23 10 4 
Chloride . ocsocccstlcsccconns C08 80 @ @ to 81 0 6 oride, soli 10-08%. sense eee ton 60 9 0 to 65 0 
Nitrate ..... . ton 65 0 0 to 66 0 O Oxide, 99%... isin On 40 6 fo 2 § 
Barium Sulphate, ‘blanc fixe, dry... ton 30 0 0 to 31 0 8 Dust, on trecsecsccsccroceoveere ton 90 0 0 to 9210 O 
Sulphate, blanc fixe, pulp ...ton 1610 0 to 17 0 0 Sulphate .. see ton 21:10 0 to 2310 © 
Sulphocyanide, 95% ............ Ib. 0 1 6 to © 2 O zs 
Bleaching powder, 35- 87% A 20 0 to 210 0 Coal Tar Intermediates, &c. 
Borax crystals ......... caeaeee 34 0 0 to 36 0 0 Alphanaphthol, crude ............e6«. Ib. 040 to 0 4 $ 
Calcium acetate, Brows... seeesueaes 16 0 @ t 17 @ 0 Alphanaphthol, refined ............. Ib. 046 to 0 4 9 
- ote OUT cvs sis cseanisiasss 23 0 0 to 25 0 0 ya emerge Gide OC 8 Sta © -F<6 
Cium Carbide .......eeeeeeeeee ton 29 0 0 to 30 0 0 Aniline oil, drums extra ............1b 0 1 8 to 0 1 9 
CRUOINAB, ccccscsssesesstesssecccceces tO 12°90) 0 to 13° 0° 0 Aniline salts . srecceceecseeeeeee ID, 0110 too 0 2 0 
Carbon bisulphide,.iscecnsessee ' 65 0 0 to 67 0 0 oe ie ve Ib, a tee ae 
Casein, technical .. 909 0 0 to 92 0 0 enzaldehyde (free of c orine). kcede b. 06 0 to 0 6 3 
Cerium oxalate..... os SO te C6 40 MGUSUTING; DONO dccscescsccrcccecescosie 1 011 6 to 012 0 
Re nn Be RS oe sulphate ns Tee ons 
— See ae ae ae! al ee ee ee ee oe oe 
Oxide, oe Sin euneensies . Ib. 016 0 to oo Benzoate of soda ....- Bes) | 0-20 ta> @ 2S 
Copper chloride ..... .... ain» (ON Ste Oo } 6 Benzyl chloride, technical. aces 02 0 to O02 8 
a hat t 39 0 0 to 40 0 0 Betanaphthol benzoate.. Ib 0 7 6 to 08 0 
ate . sivdiaens: Se seoeee 1D. 4 
Cream Tartar, 98-100% .. - ton 140 0 0 to 150 0 0 Betanaphthol ......... ecco ID. 03.0 to O 3 8 
Epsom salts (sce Magnesium sulphate) Betanaphthylamine, technical...... Ib. O11 6 to 012 6 
Formaldehyde 40% vol............. ton 120 0 0 to 12210 9  Ctocelne Acid, 100% basis ........ Ib 0 56 0 to 0 6 8 
Formusol (Rongalite) ............- Ib. 0 4 9 to 0 6 1 Dichlorbenzol ... ose Ib 0 0 9 to 0 010 
Diethylaniline... Ib. 069to O07 6 
Glauber salts, commercial .......... ton 6 0 0 to 7 0 0 Etatteshenees .. Ib eis 6: 6 
Glycerine, crude.. diedeencsscenes COR “90? *OrO te: “78407 0 Dinitrochlorbenzol ..........:........, 10. 016t O16 
Hydrogen peroxide, ‘12 vols. .ecocee Gal. 0 23 8 to 0 2 9 Dinitronaphthaline . Sasinesensweaene: ane e260 @ €'3 & 
BOOM POPCHIONIGS css cissevcsssiccccese C00 GO 0 @ tO GR O O PURMREOCNGE, ciccccssecsicciociccccccccee I OO 1 8 ta O 1 8 
Iron sulphate (Copperas) .. sccosencee ton 64 0 0 tol 64 C50 Dinitrophendl sorvssscserveeee ID 80 3 0 to 0 3 8 
Lead acetate, white ..........00+. ton 50 0 0 to 52 0 0  Dimethylaniline.............. Ib 0 5 9 to 0 6 0 
Carbonate (White Lead). .ton 43 0 0 to 46 0 0 a... see eee see eee cee eee sew Ib. : = : - : é | 
Nitrat ooo t 55 0 0 to 57 0 0 * seccoccocce SMe 0 
sedis oc aiiateaponiaieine ton 38 10 0 to 40 0 0 Metaphenylenediamine .. see lb 0 5 9 to 0 6 O 
Lithopone, 30% ......sseseseeeeeee ton 30 0 0 to 3210 0  Monochlorbenzol ............+0. Ib 0 010 to 0 1 6 
Magnesium chloride............... ton 1510 0 to 1610 9  Metanilic Acid ......ssweeee ID, 0 7 6 to 0 8 6 
Carbonate, light... scoscoeee CW. 215 0 to 300 Monosul phonic Acid | eters Ib. 07 6 to 0 8 0 
Sulphate (Epsom slis commer eee SSS Ste 
see see seceee 1210 0 to 13 0 0 “a * 4 
Sulphate (Drugeists') 18 10 0 to 1910 0 Nitronaphthalone sulphonic-acid. a 2.2 2 
Manganese, Borate.. 70 @ 0 to 7% 0 O ee ae oe 
Sulph ate. a at rie 15 0 0 to 78 0 0 po ea hi ol base eee eeeereeee 4 0 1 4 to 0 1 5 
Methyl acetone....c.sssssensseee ton 95 0 0 to 100 0 0 oamidophenol, base...c.c.e.n b. 6018 0 to 10 6 
Alcohol, 1% contatie .. . ton 145 0 0 to 150 0 0 Orthodichlorbenzol . er anen ee |: GO i 2 te 6 i 93 
: c OLEHOCOIMGIEES: <cscceccececcccicsccscvee IB 0 2 3 to 02 6 
Nickel sulphate, single oak « eccccccee ton 60 0 0 to 62 0 0 
Nickel e h yee" OEEHOMILEOLONIGL so. ccc sccceccsccccccoece FD. ©o ket @ 3 ¢ 
ee nice sree >a ae ae — Para-amidophenol, base ............. Ib. 012 6 to 013 0 
patioanaenes _oeenhentconpenapmesene me Para-amidophenol, hydrochlor ..... 1b 013 0 to 013 6 
Ns WOON yiiindssavepet dacensdsades ton 48 0 0 to 50 0 0 Paradichlorbenzol ...........e.seeee00 1D 007to 00 8 
Potassium bichromate .............. Ib. 0 0 94 to ~- Paranitraniline ...............0. Ib, 0 6 0 to 0 6 6 
Sam 0 vishal acpeeespasesoneps ton 85 0 0 to 60 0 0 ee Wenqecdaabexnassavass Ae 029 to 0 3 0 
oride. crecsocceccecccee tO SO 0 0 to - 58 0 O Paranitrotoluo! a 0 6 9 to 0 60 
ChJorate can As 0 0 Site @ 0 9 Paraphenylenediamine, ¢ ‘distilled ... Ib. 013 6 to O14 6 
Meta bisulphite, 50- “52% « ececee ton 290 0 0 to 205 0 0 Paratoluidine.... ee ove 1D 0 8 3 to 0 8 6 
Nitrate, refined ..........060+. ton 58 0 0 to 60 0 0 Phthalic anhydride... ee | ee ee | 
Permanganate ......+eeee Id, 0 2 6 to 0 2 9 Resorcin, technical .. dow Ort Cte O5S7¢6 
Prussiate, ye Seuwelapavespassese EOD: 0 2 6 to O 2 9 en NERO 5 dents scaccesiescccecese: FE 0 8 9 to 09 0 
Prussiate, yellow. .......seeee++« Ib. 0 1 6 to eo i 7 ol secesenee (ae 03 9 to 0 4 0 
Sulphate, 90% .....:....0..00. ton 31 0 0 to 33 0 0 Sulphanilic acid, “crude .. siceosce ADS © 18S te @ } 
sag oom BONE mvddsccsccccaccare CME. O16 0 ee cae oe dan diadeatedscousevedece > 0 8 6 to 0390 O 
I citiesdteucccaciiccuiant Ome. £16 6 es ORIGINS; TIZCULE® ose ccc ccsssccsecseces ID, 029 to 03 0 
Sodium acetate ..........ccceeeeeee ton 35 0 0 to 3710 0 ae 
See tha ccccccoccccsoccocse CON GD UOlUOl Cte 608 CUO CO 
Bicarbonate . cocccescecccccese tO 1010 0 to 11 0 O i = 
Bichromate . seavtevenesesses” Ui 0 0 74 to 00 8 oa ~~ cia: TUESDAY 
Bisulphite, 60-62% ........... ton 3710 0 to 49 0 0 Sulphate of Ammonia— ee 
Chlorate 109, setseseeseeseereeeesees LD, 0 0 5tto 0 0 5} For home consumption (per ton o.t.) £24 Ils. 
Caustic, 70 Oh: Shsdtnagearceusncs San ae O 0 tt Sh-16 6 For export (per ton £.0.D.) ......50...0<0. £20 to £30 
Caustic, 76% . ton 25 0 0 ¢t 25 i ‘ 
O 510 0 National Benzole (per gallon)...............64 3s. to 3s. 6d. 
Hydrosulphite, ‘powder, "85% Ib. 02 3 to O 2 6 Solvent Naphtha (per gallon) 2s. 6d 25. 8 
Hy posulphite, ‘ccmapenes ine ton 26 0 0 to 27 0 0 Heavy Naphtha feat poh vehainn 2s. oo 
. } IES se dcveccmscticvice 2s. Iod. to 3s. 
Nitrite, 96-98%. .. seoveeee ton 50 0 0 to 52 0 0 Crude Naphthalene Salts (per ton) ......... £9 to £15 
Phosphate, erystal.. so ton 30 0 0 to 32 0 0 WUAGH (PEE COD) 23 sce vices icassccsiincses 100s. to I ie 
Perborate... secsscsesccccecceoes ID, 0 19 & 0 2 0 Creosote (per gallon) RN a RI 11d. to Is. ; 
Prussiate . eee socscssees Ib. 0 0 8} to @ 0-9 Motor Benzol (per gallon) ..............ccceees 3s. to 3s. 5d. 
Sodium Sulphide, crystals .. - ton 20 0 0 to 23 0 0 Crude Benzol (per gallon) ...........sscesesees Is. 9d. to 2s. 
Sulphide, solid, 60- 62% . sueeee ton 40 0 0 to 41 0 O "POON (DEE GOMOE)  <icccscicrciscecevesecccsesses 4s. 
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Company News 


BRITISH DYESTUFFS CORPORATION.—The transfer books are 
closed from March 21 to April 1, in connexion with the dividend 
on the preferred ordinary shares 

Borax CONSOLIDATED.—Deferred ordinary share warrants 
to bearer ; Coupon No. 26, payable forthwith, at the rate of 
2s. per share (less income tax), at 16, Eastcheap, E.C. Coupons 
must be left four clear days for examination. 

LAUTARO NITRATE. In pursuance of a requisition received, 
an extraordinary general meeting will be held at River Plate 
House, Finsbury Circus, E.C., on April 8, when resolutions 
will be submitted as to the election of new directors. 


BRITON FERRY CHEMICAL Co.—The accounts for 1920 
show a profit of £9,550, and £1,732 was brought forward, while 
£3,084 was transferred from the income tax reserve. A 
dividend of 1s. 6d. per share has been pgid on the ordinary 
shares, and it is proposed to add {5,000 to the Chambers and 
Columns Fund, and to carry forward £2,686. 


UNITED LIMMER & VORWOHLE ROCK ASPHALTE.—Aninterim 
report states that the profit for 1920, after writing off £3,906 
for depreciation in Germany and Sicily, and providing £350 
for Corporation Profits Tax, amounts to £6,959. The directors 
propose to place £4,000 to reserve and to pay a dividend of 
2} per cent. for the year, carrying forward £709. 


ANGLO-PERSIAN O1L.—Dealings in the following securities 
have been specially allowed by the Stock Exchange Committee 
under Temporary Regulation 4 (3); (these securities will 
rank pari passu with those in which special settling days have 
already been appointed as soon as they are identical, and the 
certificates are ready for distribution, and with those for which 
an official quotation has already been granted as soon as they 
are identical and are officially quoted) : 3,500,000 9 per cent. 
cumulative 2nd preference shares of {1 each; 5s. paid, Nos. 
12,500,001 to 16,000,000, after issue of allotment letters. 


ANGLO-SPANISH TARTAR REFINERIES; Lrp.—Dealings in 
the following securities have been specially allowed by the 
Stock Exchange Committee under Temporary Regulation 4 (3). 
These securities will rank pari passu with those in which special 
settling days have already been appointed as soon as they are 
identical and the certificates are ready for distribution, and 
with those for which an official quotation has already been 
grated as soon as they are identical and are officially quoted : 
56,307 ordinary shares of {1 each, fully paid, Nos. 1 to 56,307 ; 
23,693 ordinary shares of {1 each, 15s. paid, Nos. 83,808 to 
107,500; and 200,000 deferred shares of 1s. each, fully paid, 
Nos. 1 to 200,000. 

BRUNNER, MonpD & Co., Litp.—A Stock Exchange announce- 
ment states that dealings in 1,442 ordinary shares of {1 each, 
fully paid, Nos. 9,574,602 to 9,576,043 have been specially 
allowed under Temporary Regulation 4 (3). These securities 
will rank pari passu with those in which special settling days 
have already been appointed as soon as they are identical 
and the certificates are ready for distribution, and with those 
for which an official quotation has already been granted, as 
soon as they are identical and are officially quoted. 


2\N DE AZUCAR NITRATE.—The Stock Exchange Committee 
have authoriscd (under Temporary Regulation 4 (3)) dealings 
in the following securities, which will rank pari passu with 
those in which special settling days have already been appointed 
as soon as they are identical and the certificates are ready for 
distribution, and with those for which an official quotation has 
already been granted as soon as they are identical and are 
officially quoted, 110,000 shares of £1 each, fully paid, Nos. 1 
to 110,000. 

PINCHIN, JOHNSON & Co.—The report for 1920, presented 
at the annual meeting held on Monday states that the year’s 
trading, after providing for all expenses, depreciation and 
taxation, shows a net profit of £72,282, and £4,642 was brought 
in, making £76,924. After paying preference dividend, less 
tax, the directors recommend dividend of 10 per cent. on 
ordinary (making 15 per cent. for the year), less tax, place to 
reserve {10,000 (making it £25,000), and write {8,500 off pre- 
liminary expenses of mew capital issue, carrying forward 
£10,588. 


. e 
Polish Chemical Industry 
Some Recent Developments 
CONSIDERING the natural wealth of what was formerly 
Prussian Poland, hopes are entertained that the exports of 
its by-products will contribute considerably to the improve- 
ment of the economic position of the country. 

Anew chemicalfactory, known as the ‘‘ Posen Chemical Works 
of K. Chmielewski,”’ has been established in Glowno, near Posen. 
Another large undertaking known as the ‘“‘ Luban Potato By-pro- 
ducts Factory,’’ which was founded in May, 1920, has published 
a report which shows that up to September 30, 1920, its net 
profits amounted to 3,719,423 marks. This company has 
already acquired the starch factory in Torun (Thorn), which 
was owned by the ‘‘ Deutsche Bruder Unitét in Herrnhut,’* 
and it is understood that the company proposes to buy out other 
German factories situated in Polish teritory, especially the 
branches of C. A. Kohlman & Co., of Frankfurt-an-Oder. 
The Luban branch of this firm is already run by the Polish 
‘“‘TLuban Potato By-products Factory,’’ which has acquired 
the rights of tenancy. 

These Luban factories producing potato meal, starch, dex- 
trine, soluble starch and potato pulp, constitute the largest 
undertaking of this kind in Poland, and are capable of working 
about twenty wagons of potatoes daily. The greater part of 
the produced potato meal has been exported to France, Eng- 
land, and Germany, while the rest has been used for home 
consumption. The production of dextrine was possible 
only on a small scale, and it has been consumed chiefly by the 
textile industry in Lodz and Bielsk. 

Owing to the devaluation of Polish money, high prices of 
raw materials and rising costs of transport, the Luban company 
proposes to raise its capital to 20 million marks, while for 
similar reasons the Wholesale Druggist Factory in Posen has 
increased its capital to 15 million marks. 

The Pharmaceutical Products Factory (“ Barcikowski & 
Co.”), shows a net profit for the year 1919-1920 of 987,000 
marks. Out of this amount 400,000 marks have been given 
away for social purposes. This factory has increased its manu- 
facturing facilities by opening branches in Gdansk (Danzig) and 
Warsaw ; its capital has been raised to 15 million marks. 

During the period July 1, 1919, to January 1, 1920, the 
imports of chemical products into Poland amounted to 9 
million marks, and for the period from January 1, 1920, to 
October 1, 1920, to 87 million marks. The exports from Poland 
for the period from September 1, 1919, to January 1, 1920, 
amounted to 3 million marks, while from January 1, 1920, 
to October 1, 1920, exports only totalled 609,000 marks. 





DDD 


Chemical Trade Inquiries 


The following inquiries, abstracted from the ‘‘ Board of Trade 
Journal,” have been received at the Department of Overseas Trade 
(Development and Intelligence), 35, Old Queen Street, I_ondon, 
S.W.1. British firms may obtain the names and addresses of the 
inquirers by applying to the Department (quoting the reference 
number and country), except where otherwise stated. 








LOCALITY OF ' iaieia eres RFF. 
FIRM OR AGENT. FOREARM. No. 
Toronto Pure iron sheets 329 
Brussels Hemp and jute, raw 339 
Bulgaria Hides, raw and cured ae aoe 342 
Buenos Aires . | Glassware 358 
Colon... Jute bags | 360 

~* 
' 








DOD 


Tariff Changes 


TuniIs.—The special tax to be levied on the export of super- 
phosphates obtained by the transformation of natural phos- 
phates is fixed at 1 fr. per metric ton; this is half the rate of 
the tax levied on exported natural phosphates. 
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CARBONATE ......; 


: BIRMINGHAM 
: GLASGOW 


: LEEDS 
LIVERPOOL 


: PORT RAINBOW : 
OF ? SUNDERLAND — 
: WAKEFIELD: 
: WORKINGTON : 


“| AM M O N 4 A 


& Co., Led. 
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THE SOUTHDOWN CHEMICAL CO., LTD. 
















5 
TRADE c MARK 
ye ™~ . 
ALPHA NAPHTHOL I! cRocein ACID, 2. 8. 
BETA NAPHTHOL S SCHAEFFER ACID, 2. 6, 
Ph BETA NAPHTHYLAMINE . 
= (base, hydrochloride, R” ACID, 2. 3. 6. repre 
BIRKENHEAD, 1119 sulphate) DYESTUFFS, BIRKENHEAD 


“6G” ACID, 2. 6. 8. 
AMIDO NAPHTHOL ACI-S. 


LONDON, 6998 AVENUE 
MANCHESTER, 1882 CENTRAL 


PAGANINI, CANNON, LONDON 


PAGANINI, MANCHESTER 


NITROSO BETA NAPHTHOL 
NAPHTHOL SULPHONIC F 


ACIDS 12 4. 
WAPHTHYLAMINE suLPHO !! = AMIDO “R” actD. 
A0IDS AMIDO ““G” ACID. 


NITROSO NAPHTHOL 0. 


SULPHO ACIDS CHARLES PAGE & CO., LTD., 


ETG., ETC. 47, King William St., 





SALES AGENTS FOR LONDON. 
DYE INTERMEDIATES 26, Brown Street, 
MANCHESTER. 


Prompt delivery of the above products can be given from Stock 
ALL THESE DYESTUFF INTERMEDIATES ARE 


Manufactured at our Beaufort Works, Birkenhead 
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Commercial Intelligence 


The following are taken from printed reports, but we cannot be responsible 
for cny errorsthat may occur. 


London Gazette 
Companies Winding Up Voluntarily 


BRITISH METAL REDUCERS, LTD. Mr. H. Morgan, 
17, Eldon Street, London, E.C. 2, Liquidator. 

COMMERCIAL CHEMICALS (MANCHESTER), LTD.—A 
meeting of creditors will be held at the offices of Messrs. 
Webb & Hall, 90, Deansgate, Manchester, on Tuesday, 
March 29, at 12.30 p.m.—A. R. Webb, Liquidator- 

LYSOL, LTD. (in voluntary liquidation):—A general meeting 
will be held at 9-10, St. Mary-at-Hill, on Wednesday, 
April 20, at 12 noon.—A, B. Russell, Liquidator. 


Liquidators’ Notices 


CALEDONIAN METAL CO., LTD.—A general meeting of 
members will be held at 18, Eldon Street, London, E.C.2, 
on Monday, April 25, at 12 noon. H. C. Richardson, 
Liquidator. 

FINCHAM OILFIELD DEVELOPMENT SYNDICATE, 
L,TD.—A general meeting will be held at 4, King Street, 
London, E.C.2, on May 3, at 12 noon. J. J. Henderson, 
Liquidator. 

SANTA MARIA OIL FIELDS OF CALIFORNIA, LTD. 
(in liquidation).—A general meeting of members will be 
held at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London 
on Monday, April 25, at 12 noon. A. J. Squires, Liquida- 
tor, 19, Great Winchester Street, London, W.C. 2. 

THE SOUTH-WESTERN TRADES’ MUTUAL PLATE 
GLASS INSURANCE CO., LTD.—A meeting of creditors 
will be held at 61, St. Thomas Street, Weymouth, on 
Wednesday, March 30, at 11am. F. W. Fuller, 
Liquidator. 


Mortgages and Charges 


(NOTE.—The Companies Consolidation Act, of 1908, provides that 
every Mortgage or Charge, as described therein, created after July 1, 1908, 
shall be vegistered within 21 days after its creation, otherwise tt shall be 
void against the liquidator and any creditor. The Act also provides that 
every Company shall, in making its Annual Summary, specify the total 
amount of debis due from the Company in respect of all Mortgages or 
Charges which would, if created after July 1, 1908, require registration. 
The following Mortgages and Charges have been so vegistered. In 
each case the total debt, as specified, in the last available Annual Sum- 
mary, is also given—marked with an *—followed by the date of the 
Summary, but euch total may have been reduced since such date.) 
REFLECTO-METAL CO., LTD., London, W.—Registered 

March 8, £5,000 debentures; general charge. *Nil. 
February 23, 1920. 

ROUMANIAN CONSOLIDATED OILFIELDS LTD., London 
E.C.—Registered March 8, £25,000 debentures, part of 
£250,000; general charge. *£142,400. December 27, 
1920. 

Satisfactions 

HERTS BENZOL CO., LTD., Hemel Hempstead.—Satisfac- 
tions registered March 8, for £1,100, part of £1,260, 
registered December 8, 1919; and {1,000, registered 
June 12, 1920. 

MELDRUMS, LTD., Timperley.—Satisfaction registered 
March 9, for £1,600, part of £4,000, registered November 
16, 1912. 


County Court Judgments 


[NOTE.—The publication of extracts from the “* Registry of County 
Court Judgments ’’ does not imply inability to pay on the part of the 
pertons named. Many of the judgments may have been settled between 
the parties or paid. Registered judgments are not necessarily for debte. 
They may be for damages or otherwise, and the result of bona-fide contested 
actions. But the Registry makes no distinction of the cases. Judgments 
ave not veturned to the Registry if satisfied in the Court books within 
twenty-one days. When adebtor has made arrangements with his creditors 
we do not report subsequent County Court judgments against him.) 


BAKER, A. J. J., Broadway, Leigh-on-Sea, chemist. {10 2s, 
' February 14. 


BROOKS, T. H., Nightingale 
£12 2s.1d. February 2. 
LUNN, H. N., 402, Victoria Street, Grimsby, chemist. 

£17 1s. 4d. February r. 
LUNN, H. N., 402, Victoria Street, Grimsby, chemist. 
6s. tod. February 10. 
BARTON (A. T.) & CO. (CHEMISTS), LTD., 6, Shalimar 
Terrace, Horn Lane, Acton, chemists, {10 6s. F ebruary 9. 
EDWARDS, J. M., 311, Fulham Palace Road, London, $.W., 
S 


Road, Hitchin, chemist. 


£32 


chemist. {£20 4s. 6d. February 8. 

EDWARDS, J. M., 311, Fulham Palace Road, London, 
chemist. {£26 9s. 3d. February 14. 

GREENE, E. S. J., 10, New Bond Street, London, W., chemist. 
{12 1s. 4d. February 7. 

HEAP, R. E., 7, Longfield Road, Hartshill, Stoke-on-Trent, 
chemist, £37 12s. 5d. January 19. 

FOSTER, H. A., Park Crescent, Barry, oil and colourman. 
£13 os. 8d. February 8. 


.W., 


New Companies Registered 
The following have been prepared for us by Jordan & Sons, 


Ltd., company registration agents, 116 and 117, Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C.2 :— 


DAVY’S EXORS. (H), LIMITED, 19, Bridgegate, Rotherham 
Wholesale and retail chemists and druggists. Nominal 
capital £3,000 in 3,000 ordinary shares of {1 each 
Directors, E.J. Davy, C. A. Wain (governing directors). 
Qualification of directors, £100 governing directors. 


ELLIOTTS, THE CHEMISTS, LIMITED, 279, High Street, 
Gateshead-on-Tyne. Wholesale and retail chemists, 
druggists, &c. Nominal capital £3,000 in 3,000 shares of 
#1 each. Directors, P. E. Elliott, R. Elliott. Qualifica- 
tion of directors, one share. 


LEITCH (JOHN W.) & CO., LIMITED. Chemical manu- 
facturers. Nominal capital {200,000 in 200,000 shares of 
f1each. Directors, J. W. Leitch, D.J. Leitch. Qualifica- 
tion of directors, one share. Governing directors, £30,000. 

PILKINGTON (HENRY), LIMITED. Bridge Street Soap 
Works, Church, Lancaster. Soap manufacturers. Nomi- 
nal capital £15,000 in 15,000 shares of {1 each. Directors, 
J. Pilkington, W. Moulding, H. Pilkington, A. Bury, E. J. 
Aldrick. Qualification of directors, 1,000 shares. 

SIGRIST & CO., LIMITED., The Hanham Pharmacy, High 
Street, Hanham, Bristol. Chemists and druggists. 
Nominal capital, {1,000 in 1,000 shares of {1 each. 
Directors, G. H. Wiseman, R. H. Sigrist. Qualification of 
directors, one share. Permanent directors £350. 


Affairs of A. Van den Hurk 


Meeting of Creditors 
CREDITORS under a receiving order made against Adrian 
Van den Hurk, chemical and produce merchant, 35, Crutched 
Friars, E.C., met on March 16 at the London Bankruptcy 
Court, the proceedings being on the petition of Henry W. 
Peabody & Co., of London and New York. 

Mr. WALTER BOYLE, Official Receiver, said that a statement 
of the debtor’s affairs had been lodged showing unsecured 
liabilities £41,464, partly secured £2,135, the securities being 
valued at £1,035, and contingent debts of £7,000 in respect of 
claims for damages for breach of contract by agents abroad. 
The assets consisted of 128 cases of candles stored at Antwerp, 
and valued at {100; 25,000 {1 paid shares in A. Van den 
Hurk, Ltd., on which no value was placed ; a leasehold house 
in Holland, £500; good book debts, £1,681, and bad and 
doubtful book debts (face value, £22,000), estimated to 
produce £8,700. The deficiency account attached to the 
statement showed a surplus of £18,437 in March, 1920. The 
present position was accounted for by depreciation in rubber 
stocks, £27,864; bad debts, £13,300; personal expenses, 
£1,000; depreciation in the debtor’s shares in the limited 
company, £10,000 ; and law costs, £300. 

The creditors decided to leave the case in the hands of the 
Official Receiver for administration in bankruptcy. 








